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q, is a very deep guttural “ k.” 

No attempt is made to distinguish the other con¬ 
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CHAPTER I. 


TRADITION AND HISTORY. 


B enares, or KisW, “ the illustrious,” is a city of 
great antiquity, of unrivalled sanctity, and of 
boundless renown. So great is its antiquity, that 
its exTstence, apparently, long anticipates the dawn of 
history. It seems perfectly clear from tradition that 
Benares first existed, and then the rest of the world was 
formed round it. On equally good authority we find that 
the Benares thus referred to was not the Benares now 
included in the municipal limits, b^ut the whole territory 
enclosed by the Panchkosi Road. With facts like these 
before us who could dream of enquiring, who founded 
Benares?” As well impertinently enquire, “who built 
the Himalayas ?” 

That Benares dates from very early times is a matter . 
that admits of no doubt, and likewise that it was from 
very early times renowned for its religious associations. 
Some Puranic stories give a measure of plausibility to 
the theory that the Aryans made it one of their import¬ 
ant centres, and that it has been, from time to time, a 
battle-ground for rival religions. There is a tradition 
that Mahadeva and his votaries were ousted for a time, 
and later on again resumed their sway. 
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It W.16 clearly a place of no amall importance five and 
twenty ceoturiKB ago, when Buddha made it the first 
Cijntre for propagatiaR his teaching, and It should be 
reinfiinhered that at that time Benares lay much nearer 
to &irnath than the modurii city does. 

It is in the 7th century of the Christian era that 
we first see Benares with aityUiiflg lihe clearness, and, 
strange to say, the pictuiii comics from China, it is the 
description given by the enthusiastic Chinese Duddhist 
traveller, Hiouen Tbsang, He describes it as a citj* of 
about three miles long by one broad, thichly populated; 
materially ncb, the people cultured, anti paying honour 
to those who led a life of religious study. The pious 
traveller notices with great regret the fact that ' few 
have respect for the I..aw." f.c., for Buddhism, the greater 
part being believers in Hinduism. He refers to a 
hundred Hindu templEs. and tan thousand h^rellcs, 
(meaning, it must be presumed, Hindu devotees). ThiBi’: 
reference must bo, however, to the hingd^tn of Benares^ 


and not simply the city, for later on in his account, he-; 
speaks of “ twenty temples of the gods,” where apparent- 

ly hft rt:ft;rring to the I 

11 this be anything like an adequate account of tha . 
city at that period, the passion, or opportunities, for - 
leinple huiiding must greatly have increaBcd since iHe;; 
days of ThssHig. ^ 

The names given to the city reflect little light upon 
its history, Buranaei and IvaeUi arc both ancient name*.; 
Kiishi is generally taken to signify “ the shining,” " ihrf,| 
illustriouB.’' Some people have accepted a dream-king I 
Kasha as the founder of the city or kingdom, but thiR , 
theory appears tO have no historical founJution what- j 
ever. Hiatory docs .furnish references to the Kish is, ,j 
aa the inhabitants of the Kingdom of Kishi, but this | 


thtovrs no light at all on the question as to who founded! 
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the kingdom. The ancient form of the name Benares 
(more properly Ban/iras, pronounced something like the 
three English words bun-are-us) is Barinasi or Baranjisi 
or Banarasi. To account for this last form a king Ban^r 
has been begotten of the imagination, but the only 
really historical references to any king Banar are to a 
monarch who must have lived long after the city had 
enjoyed the possession of this name. As an etymology 
for Baranasi it has been suggested that it was derived 
by combining the two words Barna and Assi, the two 
rivers which now form the northern and southern 
boundaries (roughly) of the city; but in the first place, 
the Assi ought not to be called a river, it is quite *an 
insignificant stream, practically a dry watercourse for 
the greater part of the year, and in the second place, 
in ancient times the city appears to have been about the 
part Vhere the Barna joins the Ganges, and only in 
more recent times to have spread out towards the Assi 
side. 

Thus as regards the names for the cit}% we are 
reduced to the bald fact that many Hindus delight to 
speak of the city as Kashi, many others refer to it as 
Banaras, while Europeans spell and pronounce the name 
in a variety of ways. 

The gentle Aurangzeb sought to purify the city from 
its idolatrous associations by renaming it Muhammad- 
abad, but the name was never accepted and made current^ 
it apparently only appeared in a few State documents. 
Probably few know that it was ever so named. 

There are not wanting evidences, old ruins especially, 
to shew that the old city stood further north than it does 
at the present time, possibly on both sides of the river 
Barni, at the point where it joins the Ganges, it may 
even have been on the northern bank at first. Gradu¬ 
ally it has been shifting south, and now stretches from 
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about three quartern of a mile snuth of the Burmk to tlic 
abuut four mile^ alonit the face of the GungeRf 
which nt this part of Its course flows^ approximAte1jr*i from 
the south-wimt to the north-cast* 

During the llth nnd 12th centuries^ or for parts Of 
this pcrioil, it would seont that Benares was includtf^d in 
the kingdom of Knnouj^ though to what extent it was 
subject to the ccfitral governmKnt it is impossible to soy, 
Tliere ts menllon in Mnhooimcctan docuinentK of raids of 
Mnhommedffns upon Benares during the llthcenturyp 
hut nothing to jiistity the belief that Klnhommcdun 
supremacy was established. 

'At the close of the J2th cuntury, howevePp an army 
from Shahab-ud-din Ghorl sacked BenaireSp and it is said, 
destroyed nearJy a thousand tcmploS;p establishing a 
Mahommedan govern mu nt^ and leaving a governor In 
charge. Hinduism appe;ii‘R to have received a"very 
aevere shtKkp and it is recorded that many Brahmans 

forsook the sacred city and Bought refuge in Kouth India. 
Probably during the 13th, I4th^ lath, and 16th centuries 
Benares was moni: ur less under Mahommedan doaiina- 
tiqn^ and HinduiRm would tiuve to ** go noftlyp^^ its mea<^ 
sure Of a^rtlveness Wing probably largely dependent 
on the character of the Governor for the time being, 
and the trend of matters in the adjacent dnai in ions. 

In the L6th century' things gi-cutly improved under 
the mom liberal-minded policy of Akbar« and probably 
Benares during this period rugairtcd mueh of il$ former 
power as a centre for Hindu rellgiDiiB life. But during 
the troubled times iSiat followed the death of Akbai^ the 
prosperity of Benure^f was nu longer assured, and later 
on^ the attentions of Aorangieb marked a period of great 
trouble and hutailLution for the Hindus of BencrcSi 
Aurangzeb mept dowm on the city in the year IGfifl, 
and left as a mnnumeat the mosque close to Gyiin B^iplj 
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which he caused to be erected on the ruins of the old 
Bishwamlth temple of the Hindus which he had des¬ 
troyed. Probably it was at about the same time that 
another celebrated Hindu temple was demolished, and 
on its site the mosque erected whose lofty minarets from 
above Panch-gangl Ghdt, form such a striking centre 
to the city, and seem to dominate the city from whatever 
direction it may be viewed, for miles round. 

On the death of Aurangzeb there was another period 
of confusion and strife, and Benares had to pass through 
many vicissitudes. Eventually, in 1772, it was made over 
to Saadat Khan, the Nawab VVazir of Oudh, who farmed 
it out to Mir Rustam Ali. It was at about this time that 
the foundations were laid for the enjoyment of the high 
position now held by H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. 
Mansa Ram, a Gautam Bhuihar, was the zamindar 
(squire) of Thithariyi, now called Gangapur, a village 
some nine miles west of Benares, and in which the ruins 
of a fort remain to the present day. Mansii Ram 
managed to extend his power, and in the end to attain 
the position which had belonged to Mir Rustam Ali. 
Eventually not only was this position confirmed to him, 
but upon his death the title of Rija was granted to his 
son Balwant Singh. 

Balwant Singh did not fail to improve the shining 
hour, and while keeping his master the Nawab Wazir 
satisfied by the punctual payment of the revenue, he was 
steadily tightening his grasp of the province, until in 
1748 he threw off all semblance of allegiance, and set up 
as an independent king. 

Safdar Jang, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, was not 
likely to give up the province without a struggle, and 
summoned Balwant Singh to. appear before him in 
Benares. This he declined to do and retired to the very 
strongly situated fort of Bijaigarh, lying away in the 
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jungl^j fiijiny qiileH to the siOUth. Jang sacked 

the village of GAngapur^ hui eventually BoIvVAtit Stngli 
vvaa eof]firmed in luA kingilom^ 

It \vEt$ at about thia tjniu that lie made 
his capital, and built a fert there. This remains the 
ieat of the MahjiriJd up iu the present time. 

During succeeding years BaKvant Singh, between tkc 
various contending partica, had a distinctly lively time of 
tit hut by dint of playing hiis cards wclf, s^ind occnsionaily 
retiring to his jungle retreat^ he managed to foil thir 
efforts of Shuja^ird-daub, who had Rucucf^dcd Saifdar Jang 
as Mawab Wazir Of Gudh. Baivtant Singh was befriend¬ 
ed^ by the English nod retained his possessiona and 
power in the province» though he sometimes had to pay 
rather heavily for the maintenance of his poKiticin. 

Gn the death of BaJ^vant Singh in 1770 some difficulty 
was raided about the succession. The legitimate heiF was 
Mahfp Niirriyan Singh, the grandi^on of Balwant Singh* 
by ills only legitimate child, a daughter. There was n 
nna, however, by a certain R.ijput wuman, and thia son 
was Old enough and clever enough to secure the succession 
Forbimsclf^ He made large presents to the ^ia\v:lb, and 
thus Ktrcngthoned hi^ advocacy, and at a conference held 
in Benares in 1772, between the and Warren 

Hastings, Chet Bing was conlirmcd in hia kingdooi* and 
in his title of RijA* Prom the firett however* the rc}^- 
tbiis bcLweeii the English and Chet Singh wer^ not 
particularly happ^ At a time of severe pressure Warren 
HaBtings denianded additionat hi^lp from Chet Singh* 
which, white not absolutely rcfLislug, he delayed and 
withheld. It waa in AuguBt 1781 that matters reached 
a climax Warren Bastings wearied by procrastinations 
and uxcuiieEFp and stung by the attitude assumed by Chet 
Singh* sent the Resident with some sepoys to arrest Chet 
Singh, who was In his palace in Benares itHulfj at ShivAM 
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Ghat, on the bank oi the Ganges, Ko riiiistancc wap 
niadei Ch^t Singh vrsxa seized and Icfl in the custody of two 
companies of oflfleered hy three lieu tetri an By 

a Htrange oversight, the sepoys had not hcen supplied 
with omnrkLinition* and later on, some of the Kdjii^s soldiers 
Irom RImnagar nnived- Under such dreumstanceH 
what could be ejcpected ? Thu furuea of Warren H+istings 
were shut up in a narm\e CDurtyard* comparatively 
unarmed ; they perished almost ton man,nnd Chet Singh 
escaped aeroisa the nver Lo Rimnagar^. The tomhaof the 
three lieutenants inay ptill be suen^ close to the buildings 
at the back cif Shivfili Ch;lt, 

Lieut. Arch. Scott. 

,, Jur. SymeS. 

„ J. Stalker, 

hilled Auguiit 17lb 17^1. near this spot, doing tlielr duty, 
^ enclosure in the city close to the Chetganj Polica 
Station cuiniilcinoratija thu dciith of the [ndjait sepOyS. 
This enclosure and tablet are fiu* away from the scene 
of their death. 

The position of Warren HastingSp with only some 
450 men, was one of gfeat {luiigei', and he had to 
abandon the city and take refuge in Chunflr, As soon aa 
reiafoccementi. arrived Warren Hastings returned to the 
city and rc-cstabliBhed bis position. Mahip Karaynn 
Singh, the rightful heir to the throne, was now installed as 
RijA, and the district was aetllcd on a firmer and more 
porroanent basis than had existed hitherto. The ftiii s 
posseasiuns n^« now called "The Family Domains;" in 
them the Riji enjoyetl defined jurisdiction, and still 
retained his title of " Riji." hut was no longer tn a 
position to claim independent governing power- 

The neat event of importoncu occurred JO I7»9. 
Wazlr All had succeeded to the position of NatvAb, but 
wan deposed ifl favour Of Sa.Vdal Ali Khao, the kfittimate 
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heir. Wazir AH was granted a liberal pension, and 
resided in Benares, in the house and grounds known as 
Madho Dds’s Garden, the place where Warren Hastings 
was staying during the troubles just recorded. This 
garden is situated close to the Prince of Wales’ Hospital, 
and is now occupied by the buildings belonging to the 
sect of the Rddhdswamis. Mr. J. F. Cheny, the Resi¬ 
dent in Benares, persuaded by the Collector, Mr. Davis, 
that the ex-Nawab was intriguing with disaffected 
Mahommedans in various parts of the country, decided 
to remove him to Calcutta. On Januar}*, the 14th, the 
ex-Nawab arrived with two hundred armed retainers to 
pay a State visit to the Resident. Mr. Cherry was seized 
from behind, and Wazir AH attempted to stab him. He 
escaped into the garden but was pursued, and he, his 
Private Secretary iMr. R. Evans;, also Mr. R. Graham 
and Captain Conway were killed. Mr. Davis heal'd of 
the rising, and was soon threatened in his own house. 
He was living in what is called the Nadesar Kothi (now 
a State guest-house belonging to the Mah irajd of Bena¬ 
res, and situated close to the old Mint). Mr. Davis got 
his wife and two childi^en on to the flat roof of the 
small tower of the builaing, and there joined them armed 
with a strong native spear. With this he managed to 
keep at bay, single-handed, his two hundred assailants. 
He stood at the top of the narrow winding staircase, 
and thus was in a favourable position to deal with his 
foes. News of the situation spread, and help arrived, 
and delivered Mr. Davis from his critical position. The 
Raja of Benares, and the Delhi princes (then, as now, 
occupying the ShivaU Ghat buildings), remained loyal, 
and the ex-Wazir after a brief attempt to do further 
damage and then to defend his position in Madho Das’s 
Garden, fled to Azamgarh. Evidence was forthcoming 
to shew that plots had been formed, and had not prompt 
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Rtepa bctii taken, very serinuB dif!ioultie$ have 

arisen. As it wau, Wasir All's iitekness ruined the plots 
of the eonapirHlors, and the incipient rebellion was soop 
at an end, 

[n 1809 a sariou-s diKturhanoc look place hctweoti the 
Hindus and Mahunimudans. The nio*quc butll on the site 
of the Old Oi$hwan.-lth Temple hnti. ever aintc its erec¬ 
tion, been a sotirce of friction- An attempt on the part 
of the Hindus to erect a buiMinit between the inosqne 
and the nicKlern Bishwan ith Toinplc was resented by 
tiic Mahommedans, Lhc quarrel canto to blows, the 
Hifidua mustered their forces and things were ripe for 
a widespread tumult throughout the city. The situation 
was one of peculiar di HI culty, hut Mr. Bird, the Collector, 
appears to have dealt with it promptly and tactfully. 
The city waa not calmed down, however, without Bcrious 
loRB u> life. The MahomsnedanH made an attempt to 
sack the Bi*hwan.ith Temple itself, and later on the two 
forces of the contending parties met near GAyr Ghit, a 
congested part of the city with narrow lanes, snd in the 
scrimmage many lives were lost Tlio neat move was 
for the Mahonimedans to attack^ Lit Bhairo, a sacred 
spot of the Hindus, situaUid on Uie Grand Trunk Road, 

not for from where the B. & N. W - Ry- 
In Rij Ghat. The atone column, gfcutly venunned by 
the Hindus, was overtlirowo and broken, and has, smee 
Lhen, had to be encased in copper. The Hindus reta 
iated by dcsccrati og and burning a mosque close y, am 
again many lives wore lost. The neat mocx was an 
nttaek by the Hindus oo some mnsques and tombH near 
to the PishAch Mochan Tank, at the oppoeitc side of the 
city, and much destruction was effected. Troops weft 
now forthcomiog. but it nneded much vigilance for a 
long time to prevent the food again breaking out. It 
is said that during this time of turbulence aut less than 
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fifty mosques were destroyed, and several hundreds of 
lives lost. 

A difficulty is said to have occurred in the year 1852 
when some Nagars, resenting the judicial punishment 
of one of their number, raised a tumult, and induced the 
shop-keepers to close their shops, hoping in this way to 
rouse the people to discontent and disorder. Some 
loyal citizens came to the rescue, and getting supplies 
from the surrounding districts, broke down the success 
of the combination of Ndgars and shop-keepers. The 
whole tumult was not, however, quelled without some 
energetic measures on the part of the Magistrate. 

The Mutiny days brought their share of anxiety for 
Benares, but no disaster. As news was received from 
various quarters of rebellion having broken out, anxious 
consultations were held in Benares. It was well known 
that there were turbulent and disorderly elements in the 
city, and among the troops in Benares and Sultanpur. 
Sultanpur was at that time a military station, but has 
long been given up. It is situated a few miles south of 
Benares on a road to Chunar. There was only one com¬ 
pany of European troops, the remaining troops were, a 
Sikh regiment, the 37th Native Infantry (Hindus recruit¬ 
ed from these provinces), and a Mahommedan regiment 
(the 13th Irregular Cavalry^. The latter regiment was 
called in from Sultanpur, a careful watch was kept upon 
^the city, and an attempt made to keep the populace good- 
tempered by endeavouring to keep the prices of provi¬ 
sions low. Some talk was made of evacuating Benares, 
but the policy was rejected. The Judge, Mr. Gubbins, 
seems to have been a tower of strength, the leading spirit 
both in deliberation and in action. It was decided that 
the Europeans should- remain in their own bungalows, 
but in case of actual danger arising, they were to gather 
in the old Mint. It was further decided that an attempt 
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must he made to hold the CDltBetor'a Court-hoimc^ as 
In the Treasury, which adjoins h* there were some vei^ 
variable jewels. Bejjlish troops occasionally passed 
through Becinres but could not be spared to remain here. 

It was an one such occadoh that the opportunity' wns 
taken to disarm the 37th Native Infantry, which had been 
ntanifesting indtentions of restlessness. The attempt was 
made but it meant a wild and anKiauB time for u few 
ho Lira, though the exact hearing of events does dot 
como out very clearly. There were probably different 
elements in the different regiments, and it may bo that 
the soldiers themselves did not understand very plainly 
what was being atlempfcd, iind how it would personally 
affect them. Under the circumstances wc need not he 
surprised if the inuiJenls were somewhat confused, both 
in their occurrence and in their record. Sulficu it to 
say (flat there was some sharp fighting, and some splendid 
pluck and judgment manifestiid by a certain Captain Ol- 
pherts. Ctiloutl Neill's coming was most opportune, and 
the dangerous days ware passed during hia stay of four 
or five days here. Some of the Indian servants of the 
Government also appear to have rendered valuable help, 
their loyalty, tact, and bravery being worthy of high 
praise. The fitate of the city caused considerable anxiety, 
For it seemed doubtful what might happen. The R'ija of 
Benares, however, remained loyal, probably many of the 
wavering ones took their cue from him, and threw iq 
their lot with the loyalists. U wiis at that time that the 
old Riigbilt Fort, lying hetivecn the present site of the 
Ittshi Railway Station add the Bardi River, was rc-forti- 
fled, and from this position the city cnuld be more easily 
overawed. These fortifications no longer exist, the ruins 
of them wen: probably broken down when the present 
DufTerin Bridge was being erected, hut they must have 
remained standiitg for a long time. I recently travelled 
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in a train, close to the spot, with an old soldier, who told ; 

me that he had been quartered in the Fort many years i 

a§o. • I 

There were anxious and even difficult times in Bena¬ 
res until the Mutiny was quite over. Special powers ^ 

were assumed by those in charge of the city, and martial - 

law was proclaimed. Once and again threatened attempts ^ 

by mutineers from without reached Benares, and on one 
occasion the Rajputs from Jaunpur marched to within 
nine miles of the city, but the attack was repelled. ) 

At the time of the construction of the Water-works, ' 
when the demolition of a temple was being contemplated, 
th^re was a disturbance in the city, but this was of no ^ 

political importance. It was apparently a little scrimmage J 

stirred up by a few of the “ badm lshes’' (roughs) of the : 

city, some of whom are ever ready for anything that may ^ 

give a little zest to life, and yield an opportunity for a little i 

looting. The temple was one of no importance, and still 
stands, islanded in by the Water-works and approached 
by a long walled way at the back of the Lalarak Kund. 

It is a matter for much thankfulness that during the 
recent times of “ unrest” affairs have been so quiet and 
happy in Benares. The city has had the advantage of j 
possessing peculiarly able and sympathetic officials for 
many years, and the European and Indian residents ^ 
enjoy times of mutual peace and contentment. 
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BEN ARKS IM 1909. 

T T AVING given ™ alight sketch nf tht* past of Benares, 
let UB now look at the Ifenares of to-dflj% 1" 
iloing so it will K* well ntil only m u* our eyw. 
hut to avail ourscU’i:* nf such itifaraiallon as mny conic 
to US through the observation of otliera. 

The city of the present time doea not catena as far m 
the River fiarni, but only to the point wiiercthe Duffer- 
in Bridge crosses the Canges. To the south it eittends 
as for as the Aesi. In the rainy ^season the Assl might, 
by courtesy, be called a river, but for tb© greater part of 
the year it is only a dry bed : in foct just where it joins 
the Ganges the bed i® scarcely diflccmible, it is about 

level with lb© surrounding Baad, 

This long stretch of the city along the river front .s 
between three and four railc© m e*tent. U « crusceo^ 
shaped, and possibly there is not a city in the whole world 
which presents a more pktyreaque appearance than 
does Benares when viewed from the Ganges, or from the 
Dulferin Bridge, This river-front aspect of the city must 
have a chapter to Itself. 

The width of the city varies consldiirably, U the ea- 
tfcm© south it IB very narrow, but increaesB an it calends 
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north. Taking a straight line from the Panch-Ganga 
Ghat in a north-westernly direction the city has a breadth 
of something like three miles, reaching as far as the old 
stone bridge over the Barnd. To the west of this line at 
its northern end lies the European quarter, with the re¬ 
sidences of many of the civilians and military officers, the 
barracks, and, beyond those, the railway quarters. 

On the other side of the Barnd are the principal 
Courts (the Commissioner’s, the Collector’s, and other 
Magistrates’), the Treasuiy, and a house occupied by the 
Lieutenant-Governor during official visits. Here also the 
Club has its home, with its Tennis Courts, Gardens, 
Swfmming Bath, etc. At present the Judge’s Court 
stands away from the others, to the south of the Barnd, 
but materials are being collected for a new Court close 
to the Collector’s. Near to the Courts are the residences 
of the Commissioner and the Judge, and some distance 
beyond those that of the Civil Surgeon. Opposite the 
Club is the Bank of Bengal, a modern well-built brick 
building, with its offices on the ground floor and the up¬ 
per story used as the residence of the Manager. On a 
road running east from the Courts are the District Jail, 
the Cemetery, and the Kali Shankar Asylum. This Asy¬ 
lum was endowed by the late Raja Kali Shankar Ghosal; 
it includes alms-houses for the blind, for lepers, and 
others, and has a dispensary and small hospital. The Civil 
Surgeon has the direct charge of the Institution, but its 
general management is under a committee. Along this 
road are several good residences. In former times these 
were official residences, but now many of them are occu¬ 
pied by private Indian gentlemen. To the north of this 
road are the Police lines and a large Lunatic Asylum. 

The Provincial Jail is about a mile from the Club, on 
a road running west. This has extensive grounds, and 
is capable of accommodating 2000 prisoners. 
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Kor the European quarter to tbu south of the Dai'nAt 
St. Mary's Church fortns n jjood centn:. Near lo this 
are the two Hutels, Clurkc’e Hotel and the Hotel ^de 
Paris. Wost and north-west from Iheae are i-arious 
bungalows, the Mititary Mospital, the Assembly RoomSi 
the Masonic l^dge, the Militnry Cooioterj’, and due west 
the Hoehey nod F^olo Grounds. 

The Barracks lie between the part now nicntbned 
and the Railway. They hove quite rucentty biwn re¬ 
built. 

On the main rund leading from the StOh* bridge over 
the Barnii tthe bridge already mentioned} into the City, 
are several other buildings quite worthy of nieotion, *To 
the left, tying hack from the main road a« the Judge's 
Court, and the I.ondoa Mission Higli School. To the 
ri^ht arc the Wesleyan Chapel, the Post Office, and the 
Medical Hall, thia being both a druggist buuiiieSS and a 
printing press, though under difihrent proprietors. On- 
ginally these were under one, the late Dr. Laaearus. 
Through this press Dr. H. J. Liutarus did « Jorge amount 
of very URuful work, Saoskrit. Hindi, and English, both 

for Christian and other literature^ 

Quite close to the Medical Hall in an old btnldmg 
called the Mint This was the rehigc for Europeans 
during the Mutiny acarC- It belongs to the M.tharaia of 
Benares: for some time His Highness used it as a Guest- 
House, but more recently it has been occupied by the 
Kuir Sihib, the son of ibe MahiirjjA of B«oar«, 

Opposite 10 this is the rcHidcnco of the Weskyan 
Missionaries. It axwy be appropriate to give hero a list 
of the .Mission premises of the various Missionary Socie 
ties iti one p.Tragraph. as they are very scattered. The 
London Mission haa a Church Ptid three Mission Houses 
near to the Cantonment Railway Station, (quite close to 
the adjacent level crossing). The Church Mission has its 
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spacious quarters, consisting of Church, Orphanage, 
Girls’ Normal School, and bungalows, at Sigra, about a 
mile on the road from the Railway Station to the Monkey 
Temple. The Church Mission has also a Church in the 
City, near to Dasashwamedh Ghat. At Sigra also, very 
near to the premises of the Church Mission, is the 
Victoria Hospital, belonging to the Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission, This Hospital has a branch dispensary 
in the very heart of the City also. The Zenana Bible 
and Medical Mission has another centre for work at 
Ramkatora, not far from the Queen’s College. At Ram- 
katora also, on the Zenana Mission premises, is the 
Dep6t of the Benares Bible and Religious Book Society, 
for the sale of Bibles, Christian books, stationery, etc. 
After this digression we must get back to the Medical 
Hall. Passing on towards the City, on the left is a fine 
house in extensive grounds called Nadesar House. This 
belongs to the Maharaja of Benares, and is kept by him 
for the use of distinguished visitors. It was here that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales stayed when they visit¬ 
ed Benares in 1906, and many other people of note have 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Maharaja in this house. 

Some distance further along this road, but standing 
well off the road, the Government College, Queen’s 
College, is reached. Queen’s College is an extremely 
fine building, possibly the finest of its kind in North 
India. No visitor to Benares should fail to drive round 
and see this College on his way to or from the City. It 
may lack the charm of the mossy lawns, the retirement, 
and the antiquity of the English Colleges, especially the 
Oxford colleges, but it has its gardens and its trees, and 
from certain points a good background of foliage may 
be obtained for the building, and it then strikes the ob- 
seiwer as a building not only architecturally very fine, but 
of great beauty. In the College grounds are two houses. 
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furthu Princip^al imd a Prof&HHor^ Acrn«ft ths mad i^s a 
High School funec^Fitty ifrcctcd)i and a Qonixling House, 
fn front of the Mi|^h School b a very flrajccful coluijin 
which is worth notlcirtg. 

The College groundB are heing eactended to the north- 
cast. 5ind on this ground h being erected a Libt:ary Cn 
contain tht; valuable collection of Saitakril fnanu&CripUT 
and hooks belonging to the College, In buildfngi spi^bl 
provisioTi is being made for thu convenfence of thotsewho 
wi$b to visit Benares Tor jtpecbl fvsf:arcb work. Aa far 
RE one can Judge from the building tn its unfinished »tat4% 
sfahility and corivciiiefico are the ends firninly flimcil at 
in the constniction of the Libraryp there ii no attemprto 
rival or even to equal the beauty of n^dc diupbyed tti the 
Coltege itselfp 

Aftei* passing the Boarding Hoa&e the main road 
hifurfate^, one road running nearly due east to the Ivisbl 
Railway Station, the other south-east to Danishwamedh 
Ghut* This latter is the main c-arriage approach tn 
the river, in fact the only one hfitwfert Hij Ghlt at one 
end of the City', and Aasi GhAt at the other. 

Travelling along the first metilioried roadi theZennna 
Misflioni House and the Bthle and Tract lie on the 

toft* Purtber along on the right-hand side of the mad 
the Municipal Officti;. Nest on the left comes the 
Lftdy Dulkrin Womens Hospitiil, and on the gruund 
adjotning it the Prince of Walea^ General Hospital- This 
latter erected to commemorate the visit of our 
present King, when he came to Brnares many year* ago 
as the Prince of Wales. The Garden of Midho D:is 
adjoins thia, refercODB to which has been made in 
Chapter L A little distance beyond ibis i* a fine larg** 
open space and some good buildings- 

On the right is the Town Hall, presented to the 
City by a former Alah^fAj^ of Vijlatiagram, whn* although 
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his dominions are so far from Benares, possesses some 
property here, and has made many generous gifts to the 
Cjty. Benares owes very much to generous donors who 
are not its own citizens. Next to the Town Hall is the 
new and handsomely built chief Police Station, and be¬ 
yond this the head Telegraph Office. 

Opposite to these buildings are the Municipal Gar¬ 
dens. These are well kept up, and are a great boon to 
this very congested part of the city. At one corner of 
these Gardens, opposite to the Telegraph Office, is the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha Hall, a society devoted to the 
interests of Hindi literature. 

* This road needs little further description, it passes 
the Fruit and Vegetable Market, also the principal Grain 
Markets, then winds round an open space which was 
once the xMachodari Tank, but is at present in a very non¬ 
descript state. Possibly the Municipality may find the 
means at no distant date to finish filling up the Tank, and 
to convert this discreditable piece of waste ground into 
a public garden. Beyond this the road is comparatively 
void of interest and leads to the Kashi Railway Station. 

We will now take^the other road, already referred to 
as branching off by the Government Boarding House. 
This runs in a south-easternly direction and winds round 
at its end to Dasdshwamedh Ghlt. 

This is the finest road in the City, and has been 
^opened out during comparatively recent years. Imme¬ 
diately on the left-hand corner is a large garden-house 
belonging to the Honourable Munshi Mddho Lai. Next 
to it is a walled enclosure sacred to the memory of the 
brave men who fell at Shivdid Ghat, as referred to 
in Chapter I. Next to this again is a Police Station, 
opposite to which are some fine buildings and grounds 
belonging to the Riijd of Hatwa, the representative of 
a very old Bengali family. 
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it may be noticed bera that ona of the featiires of 
Btrnan^si is tht: (ixiKtcnct! of properties bclonj^inj^f to 
nobliiman whf> are not reayenta of Senareiir yet regarif 
it a desirable thinn to have a building in tha ^crad city. 
Jo many cases these houses are seldom, if everp visited 
by the owners, but are left in the charge of a few aar- 
vanta or retainers^ or it may bk:^ placed ut the dis¬ 
posal of devotees, and may From time to time be lent 
guest“hotisa$ for parties of pilgrims who journey to Kashi 
from that part of the country to which the owner belongji. 

It is a matter for regret that many of these bulldingji 
arc not kept in better orderp or cold to others who 
would make better use of them, and make diem nwo 
worthy^ in ap|>caraiice, of the tint situation a which Uicy 
often occupy. Scattered over various pans of the city 
are really ine mansionSp now hiHt bccnniiug ruinSp in 
fact, imme of them arc alreadv ao. The defiCflnd.ants of 
the original builders lack the interest, or the means to 
keep up the establishments, yet, apparently swayed by 
something of a dog-in-the-ninTtger epiritp or perhaps en¬ 
tertaining a superstitioufi regard for possessing property 
in such a sacred city^ will not let the property go out of 
their hands. 

Passing along the road the Victoria Park is reached^ 
more com manly known as Oiniyi Park. This is ail 
improvement of very recent times, and a very great 
improvement it is^ It is euny to recall the (iiterally^ 
howlittg wdderness of and rubbish-heaps which 

It has replaced. At the end of this road na it benJa 
round to Daaiifchwafaedb Ghut+ ia a church belonging to 
the Chureh .Missionafy' Society, used princiimlly for evan- 
getiatlc eervicea Tor non ^Christians. 

Scon after paaHing this Church the road croaflesi at 
right angles, another road, twhich coming from the 
Chauk^ runs paraUei with the Ganges and resehes the 
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extreme end of the City at Assi Ghdt.) Crossing this, 
it shortly after bifurcates, and reaches Dasashwamedh 
Hjhat. 

The road above mentioned may now be briefly des¬ 
cribed. This road starts from the Town Hall, and running 
nearly due south in a line with the Ganges, but separated 
from it by blocks of houses and temples, leads to Assi 
Ghut. At its right-hand corner, opposite the Town Hall, 
is a large group of buildings not yet finished ; a temple 
and dharamshdU are being erected by one of the wealthy 
raises of the city in memory of his late father. A little 
further on is a new building belonging to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, used as a School and Reading Hall. 
A Hall belonging to the Arya Samdj rises by its side. 
Benares may be called conservative, and even benighted, 
by some of the up-to-date bustling moderns, but bigotry, 
taking the forms of bitterness and violence, are by no 
means rampant. 

At the summit of a little rising ground stands the 
Chauk, an open space with a handsome Police Station 
on one side and shops on two others. Commercially 
this is the centre of the City. Branching away from 
this centre are narrow **lanes with very high houses in 
which is hidden away much of the wealth of the city. 
One may wander for miles in and out of these intricate 
alleys. It is easy to lose oneself, for it is impossible to 
retain the sense of direction ; the alleys wind so much, 
and the houses are so lofty that the sun is seldom visible 
to the wandering passenger. Many of ^ese houses are 
huge piles, with high walls, having only an insignificant 
doorway and tiny window-holes, reminding one not a 
little of some of the palaces in the Italian towns, such 
as Florence. Their real fronts must be at the back, if 
fronts they have. A ramble down these alleys will well 
repay the visitor the trouble. There are quaint doorways. 
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anti oddH and endis of even unexpected lillle 

of pirdcri$. there arc trees in out of the way 
eornerfi, giviitg ^heUcr^ ut their bamsAr to sundry idols of 
quaint ileaignR^ the trees themselves often heinfi objects 
nf wcirshipi there are cows bssktng in sunless gullies^ 
some of Ihcm occupying platforais ivhieh you wonder how 
they ever reachedf tliereara blind nlleyB, and duBt-hcaps^ 
and RmullB inJescrtbablu;. And yet Uenarce js a healthy 
city* Let the visitor wander and wonder^ 

The Chauk presents a very busy scene in the evening. 
A very heterogeneous conenurHe nf vcndcni of edihlea 
and wearables and Other comniodities throng the south¬ 
east corner. Sumc uf theae have atalls; many have not. 
At other parts of the sqtiarOp the carriages of wealthy 
mcrehaiits and Others await llieir Owmers' exit from the 
narrow* tanes in w'hich their houses are situatedp and 
down^wdiicli no carriage can drive- Lik^: many of the 
residents of the West find in London, these genilemen 
have their stahles and eoach-huuscs in mews situated sit 
»tmie distaiice h'om their housesi there being this im- 
jKirtant diffurcisoe that the Indian gentry cannot have 
theii' carriage driven up to their doors at the appointed 
hour, but must walk through thft narrow lanes to the 
open streeti or^ if they be very careful of their dignityp 
be carricci in pnliinquins- A miiu:i:SIiii)i:(Ju:i ussorimtiiit 
tirJou,iijj,cr& hnunts thi:. Chauk uf nn cvi^njiif*, s{)mc of them 
dnndies of queBtinnablc sociiii sLiRilingi many ngninat 
whnm the chur^e of tlandyiKm could not justly be IcvelteU, 
Altogether the Chuuk present* a very atrikijig picture of 
Indian life. This, however, is dot so typical of Benares 
as nianv other scones here found, for it Is a scene which 
miiy be viewed in Allahabad or Lucknow, and aome 
other town* in the Untted Pmvinciii, 

Passing on agam from the Chauk snuthwand*. On 
the left hand there is a rtfreahiog little plot of garden 
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and a fountain. Just beyond this, the Carmichael Li¬ 
brary, with another scrap of garden and a fountain. 
There will be noticed also several large houses, of 
various styles of architecture and decoration. On the 
left hand, just before reaching the Dasashwamedh Ghat 
Road there is a fine gateway leading to a temple enclo¬ 
sure. This gateway is quite modern, and is an exceed¬ 
ingly good specimen of modern stone carving at its 
best. 

The continuation of this long road needs little in the 
way of description. It leads at first through the part of 
the City where many Bengalis have taken up their resi¬ 
dence, and bears the name of Bengali Tola. There are 
some imposing-looking houses at various spots on the 
way. As Assi Ghat is neared, the Water-works are 
passed, or rather one part of them. This is the Pumping 
Station ; the filtering and distributing is carried on? at a 
second station called Bhadaini, situated some half a mile 
to the north-west. 

Another main road which deserves some description 
is that which passing over the level crossing near the 
Cantonment Railway Station, skirts the City in a more 
or less southernly direction, and winding about, eventu¬ 
ally terminates at the Ganges immediately opposite the 
Fort of Rimnagar, the seat of the Maharaja of Benares. 

The road is for the first half a mile, or nearly so, a 
part of the Grand Trunk Road. It passes the London 
Mission premises close to the level crossing. A little 
further along, on the left-hand side, there is a fine house 
and grounds, known as the “ Parade Kothi, ” belonging 
to the Maharija of Vizianagram. 

Nearly opposite the Railway Station the road breaks 
away from the Grand JT^iunk Road. At the bend a large 
Dharamshala is being erected. Back from the road to 
the left, a little further along, but not visible from the 
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rotid, are a cnnsitlcrttble Humber of Mahommetlan build- 
ingd, n) 0 fH|uflR and tnmhH, theise are moatly in n some' 
wh.1t ruinous state. To the right of the road is A lar^O 
opi!!) space walled rouml. This Js a Na(n,iKR.\h, (Mahnin- 
maduti place of prayer). It is only used to any extent at 
one great festival during the ye.ir. The site was a present 
from the Mahir,ij;i of Benares, btfliself a Hindu, This 
affords another illustration of the breadth of view of 
modern Benares. 

Some distance further along this read are the quar¬ 
ters of the Church Missionary Society, Girls' Normal 
School and Orphanage to the left, the Chureli, bungalows, 
and small Chris tin n village to the right- The Victoria 
Ho*pitaj (Zenana, Bible and Medical Mission), is tl few 
hundred yards along the read which turns sharp round 
to the left at SJgra. 

Cd^ntinuing along the mad the Central Hindu College 
is reached, fon the right-hand side.) First come* the 
Boarding House, then the College- The best view of 
the College buildings ia ofatBiiied from the other side. 
What was at flrst the front has now become the bark, 
03 the buildings have been greatly eslended the other 
side and a good approach to then) opened out from the 
main road after it ha • taken a bond. On the opposite 
side of the main road stand® another larfi^i group of 
buildings, connected with the Thoosophical Society. 
There lic back from the road, and arc only reached by a 
gateway, their proper entrance is by another road. 

As ihe maiti rood bends sharply round to the right 
there is n suhiCtantial building, which at first appears to 
be n part of the Hindu College, but has really no connec¬ 
tion with it- It is a group of Alms houses for the aged 
and friendless, built and endoweti by the Raj4 of Bhinga, 
wliii bus for many j^ars resided in Benares (beyond the 
Alonkey Temple). 
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On the right, a little further along, is the filtering 
and distributing station belonging to the Water-works. 

Separated only by a Jain Temple comes a palace 
ficlonging to the Mahdraji of Vizianagram. By the side 
of this is a Dispensary and small Hospital endowed by 
the Mahar^jd. 

A road continues straight on, joining the Assi Ghat 
Road, but the main road, leading to the Monkey Temple, 
and Ramnagar, turns sharply to the right by the Vizia¬ 
nagram Palace. Passing several large houses and 
temples, the finest being one built by the Rani of Barhar, 
Durgd Kund and the Monkey Temple are reached. Im¬ 
mediately to the east of the Tank (Durga Kund) is a 
garden containing the mausoleum of a Hindu Ascetic of 
some repute who died only a few years ago. Beyond 
the Monkey Temple the road is ver>" pretty, and yields a 
delightful drive and splendid view of the city. It Crosses 
the Panchkosi Road and reaches the Ganges opposite 
to Ramnagar. In the morning the best view of Benares 
is perhaps from the Dufferin Bridge, but in the after¬ 
noon, when the sun is decjining, this view from near 
Ramnagar is ver^" fine. It takes in the crescent-shaped 
sweep of the Ganges^ the flights of steps leading down 
to the river, the clusters of palaces and temples, and 
towering above all the minarets. It is a brilliant pic¬ 
ture with the sun shining fully on it. 

There are, of course, various othe^ roads which are 
well worthy of description, but the principal have been 
given, and these must suffice. The visitor who has the 
leisure and the inclination will find enjoyment in seeking 
out others for himself. 

Something must now be w’ritten about the residents 
of Benares, and their occupations. 

The population at the last census (1901) was 209,331- 
Of these about 75 per cent, are Hindus, and the remaining 
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25 per c^nL mostly MahommeJanis. Thc^s numbers 

may surprise so mo pcoplo^ who have boon leil to regard 
Bonnrefi as such an i5ssi:ntially Hindu cil:y% As a matter 
of fact, the preponderating influence of the Hindus is not 
adei|tiatcry represented by tlieir numberEi they have a 
position and inRucncG in the City far beyond tfeoir nu- 
merieui stirengtHp "There is a small Christian comitiunityp. 
also a feiv JainSp Sikhs, and just one or two P.iPsis and 
Buddhists (five only of each were recoided at the last 
census 

As regards the occupations of the people^ industrial 
work employs a conistderable number, the weaving of 
silk and cotton, and fancy embroidery works of viirions 
kiiidsn There ia the fine silk w^eavicig in which the pat^ 
teroR are produced by gold and stiver thread woven with 
the silk* For these brocades or Kxnkib w^oi'k Biinarcs has 
a well'Earned reputation. In addition to this there are 
other kindfi of hand embroidEriea* Altogether these teiclile 
industries furnish occupation for samething tike 25*000 
people- 

Another industry' affording employpntnt for a conBi- 
derablc nuitibcr is the Brass *^work for which Benarcfi is 
Ro widely known, U is BUid thaf there are over fiOO 
factories, but such a word can only be used in a very 
loDsesejisc, aa both in thin, and in other indtiRtriES, most 
of the workent are not gathered into factories but da the 
work in their own homes* ThiH ayitem has SK^vcral ad-^ 
vantages, fu?pecialiy this, that it enables many worneis/ 
tvidows and others to find occupation in the houResi of 
their relatlvesj who would never dream of leaving the 
seclusion of their own homes to work in a factory. 

A third industry which employs a few of the people 
is bequered wood^work The ar^des made are almost 
exclusively toys, and various Bffuill bOStes, especially the 
nests " of boaes, a la 4 'ge number of tiny boxes which 
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fit one within the other. The lacquering is exceedingly 
well done. The articles are mostly in plain colours, or 
in bands, as the colour is fixed on while the article is 
still on the lathe. Practically all these toys are turned. 
At present, however, a rage is setting in for painting 
flowers, etc., on these toys, to the no small detriment of 
their artistic worth, for, as a rule, the flowers and other 
designs painted on them are but crude and tawdry work, 
and indicate the retrograde movement observable in so 
many indigenous industries, where the purely Indian 
type of work is being displaced in favour of feeble imi¬ 
tations of poor specimens of western inartistic produc¬ 
tions. 

Medical Halls and Printing Presses are popular ins¬ 
titutions in Benares. There are over 50 Printing Pres¬ 
ses, and the number of Medical Halls must be larger. 
To what extent these Presses and Medical Halls^afford 
occupation and a livelihood to the proprietors is a ques¬ 
tion that may be left open. Two or three of the Printing 
Presses, however, are going concerns, and turn out 
a lot of work in English, Hindi, Sanskrit, and less in 
Urdu. 

Possibly the occupation which affords a livelihood 
to a larger number of persons than any other industry 
is that of doing nothing. Many follow this avocation, 
and there are many patrons. We are not referring here 
principally to the professional beggars, of which there is 
no shortage. These do not live an entirely lazy life, but 
only secure their day’s dole after vigorous appeals to 
the charitable, and, it may be, lengthy perigrinations. 
But quite apart from this class, common to all great 
cities, though possibly here unusually strongly repre¬ 
sented, there are w^l nigh countless Brahmans and 
devotees of various sorts and kinds who do nothing and 
live well. There are many well-endowed Chhattras or 
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Clinrity-fuiids. from which daily doleis. in money or food, 
arc distributed, largely to Bmhmjitns, dcvoieea, and 
wido^vK. It has been calculated that through llicsu cha» 
I'ities proviBion is made for nearly 4,000 pcnionB. There 
an: many "mhlhs’' or motiaRteriea, comiccwd with tbs 
difTerent sects of Hinduistm, Mniny of tlieac have largo 
endowments, and afford shelter and provision for large 
numbers of the disoipks of these sects. Quite apart 
from all thetu: there are many Brahinaiis and " Sadhus ” 
mid ” holy men " who are supported by the wealthy who 
uLtept the Lrulli of ti)e teaching, so profusely found in 
Hindu literature, that there is nothing mare tneritprious 
than gifts to Brahmans and devotees. * 

Among these recipients of bounty some are students, 
and the dmily dote may he regarded as a seholarship. 
Others might, by courtesy, be spotcen of as private 
chaplains/' but this dues not involve i peculiarly stre¬ 
nuous life. 

The city is divided into eight wards; the Cantun- 
ments may be regarded as a ninth. From among these 
wards taking the northern part of the city first, are the 
Secrole, Juitpura, and Adumpura wards (taking them 
from weal to east). Mestt come the Chctguuj. Kotwaii, 
iind Chauh wards, the latter two reaching to the Oang^S. 
.Mainly wiuth from these is the Dnsashwomedh ward, 
which stretches frum the western boundary of the city 
to the river. South of this again is the Bhelupur wa^ 
which takes in the souLberh portion of the city and has 
sT river fruntug€. 

Benares » well off for communications with other 
parts of India. Tn former limes therio whs n consider* 
able river traffic, but this is now practically confined tu 
the transit of merchandise, uaj^ccially stone and wood. 
A ferry is maintained between aimnagar and the out¬ 
skirts of Benares, but most visitors from the other side 
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of the river Ganges reach the city by train or cross the 
bridge by foot. Until recently there was a small toll 
for crossing the bridge, but this has now been abo¬ 
lished. 

This Dufferin Bridge was completed in 1887. It is 
an iron-girder bridge, supported on very deeply-sunk 
stone and brick piers. It is between half and three- 
quai*ters of a mile in length, and cost a sum equivalent 
to more than £300,000. Vehicles are allowed to cross 
on the railroad itself, and for foot-passengers two side¬ 
ways are provided. It certainly affords a more easy if 
less picturesque entry into Benares than in the old days, 
wfien one had to walk or drive across the crazy and 
dusty bridge of boats, or, in the rainy season, take 
possibly an hour or so to cross the rushing flood in a 
boat. 

» 

Over the River Barnd there are two good bridges, 
besides a railway bridge. There are also a ferry or two, 
and a road constructed over a dam, year by year, after 
the rainy season is over. 

Benares is on the Grand Trunk Road. The part 
from the Ganges running parallel with the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, is now little used, until it reaches 
a point at the back of Queen’s College. From that 
point, however, it is well kept in order, and passing near 
the Cantonment Railway station, goes west to Allaha¬ 
bad. A well-w’ooded road, with good camping grounds. 

There are roads leading to Jaunpur, to Azamgarh, 
and to Ghazipur. Raihvay communications have been 
greatly improved during recent years. Twenty-five 
years ago there was only one line, the Oudh & Rohilkhand, 
from Lucknow into Benares by way of Fyzabad and 
Jaunpur. In 1887 the Cpening of the Dufferin Bridge 
enabled this line to connect with the East Indian at 
Moghal Serai. Later on, the Oudh & Rohilkhand opened 
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a rtcw 11 nc between Lucknew and BenarcB, by a shorter 
route, through Pertflbgarh. Still more recently this 
part of the line has been conflicted with Allahabad 
tw'o dilTerent mutes, and anothci- bridge has been built 
over the Ganges, just outside AllRhabad. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway has also 
been brottghl into Benares by a bridge built o\ef the 
Barni. This coimccta ISeiiarcs with the parts lying to 
the jjorth and iiorth-weRt. on the same side of the 
Ganges. This line has now been extended m the oppo¬ 
site direction towards Allahabad, in fact is Open as hir 
as JuaS, close to AUahnbad, Anolher bridge over the 
Ganges is to be undertaken, which will take the lihe 
right into Allahabad. 

The European population of Benares is not large, 
but is increasing, mainly Owing to the larger atalT 00 
the Railways. There is the usual slafl of Civlh-sns, plus 
a CommiHsioner fas Benares Is the centre of a Division, 
as well as of a dislrictl. There arc the officers ottached 
to a native regiment, and about two conipsinics of Eu- 
ropvan troopa. European officers are in charge of the 
Divisional and District Jails, there are the memberB of 
the iGailway staff, a fairly strong force of MisstonariM. 
and a few others. 

The city has hten greatly improved during recent 
years. The Municipality’, aided by the Government, 
has undertaken some big operations, such as the Water- 
works, and a Drainage Scheme, Vast improvements 
have been effected in the matter of sanltnrion. A Eu- 
mpiMn Idealist, visiting the city, upon hearing a remark 
of this character, discourteously Expressed some curio¬ 
sity to know what things were like before the improve¬ 
ments wefE cHccted, but he u-as evidently unfamiliar 
with the average condition of sanitation in the East, and 
WE liid dot Idkc him too scfinusly^ 
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The Benares Municipality is a vigorous body of 
workers, and the condition of the City does great credit 
to their manifold activities. The Municipal Board con¬ 
sists of 29 members. Of these 15 are Hindus, 10 Ma- 
hommedans, and four others. The Collector is Chairman 
of the Board ex officio. 

The supply of water, sanitation, the upkeep of City 
roads, part of the educational work, also the collection 
of income are some of their chief responsibilities. The 
chief sources of income are Octroi, Water Rate, House 
and other Taxes, and the rents of Municipal property. 
The Income last year was Rs. 565,000, and the Expen¬ 
diture Rs. 600,000. In the expenditure were special items 
which are not expected to be recurrent. The deficiency 
was met by a balance in hand from the previous year. 
A Visitors’ Tax is now imposed, which, it is anticipated, 
may yield an income of some Rs. 30,000. The^ finan¬ 
cial position of the Municipality is, therefore, regarded 
as quite sound. 

This sketch of the Benares of to-day is but fragmen¬ 
tary, and many items of real importance are left un¬ 
touched, but it is hoped that it is tolerably accurate 
as far as it goes, and gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
general condition of this interesting city. Benares is 
awake, and is moving with the times, if not quite as 
fast as some places. Possibly many of its “ ancients ” 
sigh over the times that are no more, and regard its 
^religious glory as waning. Progress is being made, and 
it is believed that this is not only material but moral. 
Larger conceptions of life are being aroused and foster¬ 
ed, and the desire cherished of improving the environ¬ 
ment and conditions of the life of the people as a whole. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THH RtVeR FRONT. 

I N the present chapter we Khali deal with that which 
J Ik itiest characteristic of BcijareS* as fer as the eye 

caiiC4!rn€(l- 

Architecturally Benares bus not much to hoast of. 
and must precedence to many Hindu centres in 

different parts of India. temples ar* inalRnlHcant 

in Kvze as compared with those ifi the sooth. thouRh 
an endeavour is made to make up by number for that 
which they lack in bulk. The view- of Benares from the 
river has. probably, no equal thfou)ihoot the continent. 
From Assl GhAt to Rij Cb.U, a distance of three miles, 
thena is a more or less continuous line of bathing-BtepS, 
surmounted by temples and other fine buildings- These 
thinga, however, do not complete the picture; the scene 
lacks its true effect without the buay throngs of peuple 
which stream down to holy Ganga Mil (Mo^r Ganges) 
in the morning. To pass along the banks m the even- 
irtg 1 $ like waJklng through (he City of London on !i 

Sunday; ii i* without the bustling life, which is one of 

the most striking features of the ^hole scene 

This feature, of cou™e, ia nut so important m n 
general view from a disWnce. In the morning the beet 
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view is from the Dufferin Bridge, in the evening from 
the road near Rdmnagar at the other end ot the City. 
The graceful curve of the Ganges here, approaching a 
drescent, gives additional charm to the picture. The 
wide stretch of water, the long flights of steps, the 
various groups of buildings, with the spires of the tem¬ 
ples interspersed with foliage, a few quaint boats, and 
the minarets soaring heavenward above it all; these 
form a picture surpassingly striking. 

In many respects the buildings cannot bear the 
slightest comparison with those of Venice, but even 
could the broad view obtainable of Benares be possible 
i^ the Italian city, it is quite open to doubt if the gene¬ 
ral view could be more strikingly beautiful. It is not 
the artistic excellence of the details, but the grouping 
of the whole, the extent, the very heterogeneousness of 
the buildings, the quaint irregularities, the ruinous^patch- 
es, the temples and the trees; all these and many 
other features contribute to make the complete view one 
which stands quite alone, and possibly could not be sur¬ 
passed in the whole world for genuine picturesqueness. 

Quite another view is obtained from the top of one 
of the minarets. This not only gives a distinctly differ¬ 
ent view of the river line of the city, but a vivid concep¬ 
tion of the city as a whole. One is able to realise, to 
some extent, what a congested population there is, and 
yet is surprised to find how that even in the most dense¬ 
ly populated parts there are little patches of green 
(single trees or tiny gardens). 

In attempting a detailed description of the river 
front, it might be thought that the best plan would be 
to start from Dasashwamedh Ghat, work up the river 
and then return and wqrk downwards towards Raj Ghat, 
as this is the route so often taken by tourists. But 
there is no imperious necessity for viewing the Ghats 
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III this order* therefore, lake the Gh;ils as they 

corns, ste^idily ^rorking^ with the atre^in, frons Atsai to 
RiJ GhAt, Mentifin will nnt bs coTiflned to the GhXtE 
themselves but lo the buiLding^ above them. 

1. Asjii Ghiit .—Although this ta tfie soulberrl 
icrminiJ^tion of the line of GhuitSp it not the moRt 
Houtbernly point of the eity. The P^nchkofll Ro^tl 
breaks away from the Gouges fit Assl, and on it there 
are eev^ral lempleif and Akhdr^a, qr 711 nnnliterand 
tht^se HhdulJ be ineludud in the city. Just above AssI 
Gh a itself, slightly to the soiith, there is ii temple of 
Jagnnn ith of some ini portancc. In the large enclu^cure 
there aii: spacious court-yards, blocks of buildings art?! 
a. temple. The whole place has rather n diliipidateif 
Inok^. and is not much frequented, except once in the 
year* when a Meld religious gathering! bi held :it thia 
spot« ’There are SLtch innumerahle temples in Bena¬ 
res, that it is difficiilt to kc^p them all going, and most 
of them have to be content to be publicly noticed 
Once Q year or so. 

The Assl IS n stream of Humc volume iiuriag the 
rainSj^ but for thi^ greater part of the year la a dry’ bed* 
The Btorj‘ runs that Ihe goddes* Ditrgd after achieving 
a victory, rested at Durga Kunil^ great distance 

from this, and let fall h^?r sword (asBi means Sword), 
and that this sword cut out in the grouiidp where k Wit 
Ihe river AsSi- There are points in the story which 
might suggest doubts to a sceptical mind, hut a slavish 
attention to matters of lopogrOphy and such triRcM Ift 
beneath notice in traditions which have the hall mark 
of antiquity. 

The spot whens the Ashi meets the Ganges has great 
virtues as a bathing place. It tS'» one of the ** P-ioch' 
timth/' or Bye specially siicrcd spots in the Ganges 
which should be successively bathed in. These five 
k 
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bathings should be performed on the same day to se¬ 
cure the esired merit. The five spots are i 1. Assi, 

2. Dasashwamedh, 3. Barnd-sangam, then back to 
4. Panchgangci, and 5. Manikarnikd. 

A confluence (sangam) of a stream with the Ganges 
is often regarded as a spot of special sanctity. There 
is the Barnd-sangam, where the Barnd joins the Ganges, 
the greatly reputed Sangam or Tirbeni at Allahabad, • 
where the Jamna (and a third river not visible to the 
faithless) unites with the Ganges, 

At the Assi end of the city the buildings lie back 
from the river, leaving a considerable stretch of sand. 
At Assi Ghdt itself there are no stone steps for the 
bathers, but year by year after the rains have ceased, 
platforms of mud and sand are levelled up for their 
convenience. 

Among the buildings above the' river here there is 
a pretty little akhard or monastery belonging to the 
Nanak-panthis. With an inconsistency, by no means 
unusual, there is on the platform a small temple con¬ 
taining an image of Mahadeva. It is a remarkable fact 
that although several of the reformers, such as Nanak, 
tried to eradicate idolatry, there seems to be a strong 
tendency for their followers to drift back into Hinduism, 
in which idolatry holds such a prominent position. 

Next to this a new temple is being erected. This is 
a “Panch-mandil,’’ /.e., five temples are grouped together. 
In one is Vishnu and Lakshmi, in a second Mahadeva, 
in a third Krishna and Rddha, while in the fourth and 
fifth are duplicates of Ram, Sita, and Lakshman, double 
honour thus being conferred on Ram, because he is 
the “ isht-devata ” of the builder of the temple, t- e., the 
specially chosen god, **^the patron saint,” so to speak. 

A similar temple to this was built only a few years 
ago by another member of the same family. It is a very 
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handsome building in a narrow road fading from the 
Monkey Tenipie to A&si Ch.it^ 

Adjoining Hita ts A neve and so™uhiit dninty builcttfig 
recently erected hy the MahArint of Ben Area- TbiB build¬ 
ing is not regurarly oc;cupied> but is kept for use at spe- 
eiat festivals. 

2. LUU Misr GAdt,—This is the finit atone ghit, and 
is 5 unnoun ted by a fme houSOi The wall -fin i shed, fluted 
stone columns at both enda nf the building give it a very 
imposing appearance. The place has been ucquired by 
the Riijik of RevvA^ and Im soinetinies known by his name* 
but in India otd names live long* Mew names may be 
given^ but the old ones hold tbair own/^ What has IhiiuT* 
i&f jxnd wdl S>e far iminy a generation- 

3. Bdji Rao Ghdi* — This m a continuation of No, 3 
and aJso belongs to the Rajs of Rewa^ Both ghits are 
coinrn^nly known by^the one name of Lila Misr Gh:kt* 

4. Tutsi GA«7 — Thifi agHin is two Rhits rathat tlian 
uiic but has th« on« name. The gh.'it nnd the htiililing 
above it poBScas no beauty» hut are of geest interest hy 
rtMisan of their aasaeiattOU with ihe nOiti'e of Tulai D.is> 
He lived in the comer building which auriuounts the 
northern portion of the ghaL A sketch of his life i* Riven 
in Chapter IX* The huildiitg is not a sightly structure. 
The occupants do not welcome visitors) but not to effect 
dn entrance means no great loss* There are a few rciicS) 
but they arc not of surpassing interest. There is a piecc^ 
of wood on which tlic saint is said to have been wont to 
Cross the Ganges, there arc his sandals, and one or two 
others articles, which arouse the feeling that they may 
have been renewed ftom the basaar once or twice since 
the dear old OuShin passed away. The matter of reltcs 
of thO poet is very uuioiportant, fOT he is enshrined in the 
hearts of the masses of the people by his Rimajan. 
Probably no religious pnet of any age and country has 
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laid hold of his own and succeeding generations as Tulsi 
DAs has done. High and low not only revere his memory 
but can repeat many of his verses. Hinduism has never 
had a sweeter singer than Tulsi Das. 

5. Water-works .—Next in order comes the Pumping 
Station of the Water-works. Large pipes are carried 
out into the river, and these are arranged at different 
levels so as to tap the water at different heights, accord¬ 
ing to the season of the year. The water, having been 
pumped up, is forced along to the Bhelupur station, 
where it is filtered and distributed. There were many 
searchings of heart when the Water-works scheme was 
first mooted, and then constructed some 16 years ago. 
Could water, conveyed through pipes, be drunk by Hindus 
without injuring, if not absolutely ruining, their caste? 
But in the end difficulties were overcome: after all, 
Ganges water is Ganges water, evi^n though conveyed 
through pipes, what can equal it ? And now the water 
is greatly appreciated, and largely used (and wasted). 

6. Shri Jdnki Ghat .—This is a new ghat and is sur¬ 
mounted by a building containing several temples to Ma- 
hAdeva. 

7. Bachrdj G/wV.—There are really three or four 
ghats which appear to be spoken of roughly under this 
one general name. Next to Jdnki Ghat is a strip of 
ground having no steps, above which is a Jain temple 
known by the name of Chhedi L:il. Then comes a flight 
of steps known as R ii Sahib ka Ghat, the building above 
being in ruins. Nprth of this comes a part called Imiliyd 
Ghdt. (Imiliyd means Tamarind;. Next to this is a build¬ 
ing below which is a wall going sheer down into the river. 
In the building, on a slab of stone, is graved, “ Prabhu 
Das ka Ghat,” but appr^ently Prabhu Das never succeed¬ 
ed in popularising his name, and he never deserved to, 
seeing there is only a wall,instead of a flight of stone steps, 
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from which people coulJ reliatously hathc. Next to this 
is another stretch of river kink with no steps, and to this 
is also Riven the name " BftChrJj Oh rt.” Close to this 
spot are some more Jain Temples. 

8, ShivJIa Giliu'f.—Thk occupies S long stretch of 
bark, and h flurmountetl by an equally long row of huild- 
ingS. These were the city ^palace nf Chet Singh, but ivere 
confiscated after the incidents refcircd tu in Chapter J. 
The Gh.its arc by no means popular with bathers, and the 
part has n deserted appearance In compariMn with many 
other park of the river front. The buildings itre consi¬ 
derably divided up, and some of the temples disused and 
in ruins. The houses to the south belong to the descefi- 
dants of the Duhli princes. Appaiently as the fniiiilies 
have grown the place has Keen divided and sub-divided, 
and the ijencml nppearance of the wbute pince is not 
vividly suggestive of royalty. One of the members of 
the family is a well-known Hgure in Bennres^and takes 
his share in the duties of the Slunicijuility as a public- 
minded citizen- 

The northern part of the building is divided hetween 
two sections of the Nigns, who profess to be follower 
of Shanlmra Achiiiyn, There are' numerows temples tn 
their court-yardR, most of them dedicated to Mahadevn, 

And hAvSaR his in themr 

After Stiiv-ili Ghjt IS ^n open srcc with no stepR or 

buildings^ 

9. NaipdU GhdL—rWa ghAt hemsta of no well-known 
name, but as it belongs to some member of one of the 
Naipili families which are domiciled in Benares, it k 
somerimee npnkcn of as “ Nflipiill Gkit.’' 

10. Dandt Ghit.—Sc called, apparentlj-, from the 
fact that it was built espccliilly'fnr, or appropriated by, 
the Daiidis, a class of ascetics, who carry about with 
them a long stick, the badge of their stage of the ascetic 
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life. Some holes have been bored in the stone steps, 
where they may fix up their sticks while they bathe. 

At the top of this flight of steps is a small building 
connected with the name of Ballabhacharj^a. From it 
he is supposed to have either fallen or jumped—let us 
say, descended—into the river, and rising again in the 
form of a flame of fire, ascended to heaven. 

11. Hanumdn Ghdt—^t\ interesting looking flight 
of steps, surmounted by a building possessing no preten¬ 
sions whatever to architectural beauty, but substantially 
built and well kept. This is the third building belonging 
to the Nagas, a sect hailing originally* from Rajputana. 
The ghat itself is refreshingly unlike the majority of 
those found along the river, being built of squarer blocks 
and arranged differently. “ Anything for a change is 
an excusable longing in Benares, where there is such a 
tendency to slavishly follow’ out not only one t/pe of 
building, but to imitate in almost ever}’ detail. There is 
an ancient look about these steps, but there appears to 
be no reason to conclude that they have any advantage 
over many of the other ghats in this respect. 

12. Stnashdn Ghat .—There is an open stretch of 
ground here reaching Sown to the river. This is a burn¬ 
ing ghdt, where bodies are cremated. No such sanctity 
attaches to it as pertains to the Alanikarnika Ghat, but 
it is still used. One may conclude that in former days 
it was far more popular than it is now, as there are seve¬ 
ral stone memorials of “ Satis ” (suttees), which took 
place here, i. e., widows being burned alive with their 
husbands* bodies. Of the eight memorial stones w’hich 
are prominent, two are in a ver}’ superior style, being en¬ 
closed in shrines. 

The ghiit is associated with the name of Haris- 
chandra, one of the favourite heroes of benevolence, 
honour, and fidelity, held up for all good little boys to 
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imitsilc- H^f'isckandrs r kang treated Kir 

subjects wttb tlac utmost considerAtioai^ A fiimine of 
great Hfivcrity visited his coimlty, and tht; king ir^cpcmlcd 
«U hisgrcjit wealth iti providing for his sts\rvifig subjects. 
IVhilc stUJ in the deptha of jHiviirty, s\ ct;tebratcd 
the grfcsat Bishwamitr^^ came along, in great nued of 
money. HariRchandra did hia best to satisfy hiS require- 
□lenlSi selling off every thing lit: fwsses&edi, but Still the 
n^edA of the saint were not Soont:r than send 

away Bishw^imitra with his ivit^bes unfulblledi tfyris* 
chai}drf<t, as a last resort, sells hiniBelt for a year, as a 
siavOp to a "chandal** or ''sAvapach/' one of tbevoi^ lotresi 
esuites, or rather outcastes^ whose daty it was lo nttchd 
to the bumrng ghat. This man supplies HariKchandm 
with the needed money, ami the king iMicomes his slave 
to do ivhatevur degrading work may be given him. He 
is lo Ifficp guard fit t'he gh Ht and, amon^ other dutiesp to 
exaict the fees from the itlatives of the dead. One day 
his own wife comes along, with the corpse of their Only 
BOHi Alaa ! whei^ is the^ fee to come from ? In vain 
Harischandra defnandfe it, pleading that fftlthfulncsa to hb 
master necessitates his exaotjofl ^of the fee. The wife 
pLeadu that her single garment is the only article she 
possesses in the world. There is no help for tt.. that 
must be given^ She has alniady seiKCd it to tear it off 
and pay it as the cremation fflOK when the three worlds 
quake, God descends from heaven, and appears to his 
faithful ones, the son is restored to life, chariots coctic 
down from heaven and bear the thi^ awny. H was at 
the ghit we are wTiting about Ih^t this incldciil occurred. 
Near the burning gh it is a high pbtfnrm built up, 
at the top of which there is an image of Maiudeva. 
Not far awAy la a small shanty occupied by an Aghnri/' 
The Aghoris are a special sect^ who are worshlppars 
of AlatiilLicva, and are sSMppnsed lo bo released froni 
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any possibility of earthly defilement that nothing is 
unclean to them, they may eat anything, even corpses. 
Possibly some keep up the worst traditions of the sect, 
but it may be hoped that in most cases the liberty 
allowed in matters of food is not exercised to the full. 

13. Ldli Ghat—A. long narrow flight of steps. 

14. Next to this is a building belonging to some 
distant Raj4. It is interesting as illustrating what a 
monstrosity of ugliness may be accomplished with bricks 
and mortar, when only properly arranged. The building 
has no flight of steps. 

15. Ijdnagar G/id/.—This has been recently built by 
the R4ja of Ijanagar or Vizianagram. A neat little ghat 
surmounted by an equally neat and well-finished house. 

16. Keddr G/tdt—The most popular ghat at this 
end of the City. It is greatly resorted to by Bengalis. 
At the top of the lower flight of steps is a small r^ervoir 
called Gauri Kund. The water of this also has its 
special virtues, and may supplement any deficiencies not 
obtainable through a bath in the Ganges. Gauri is 
another name for Parvati, the consort of Shiva. 

The temple at the top of the second flight of steps is 
of no great size or Tjeauty, but is striking by reason of 
its unusual colouring, being painted in red and white 
stripes (perpendicular). The temple is Kedareswar or 
Kedarnath, Le., the lord of Kedar, Kedar being a place on 
the Himalayas where Mahadeva is said to have resided 
lat one time. Within the enclosure is a central temple 
surrounded by smaller shrines. 

17. Chauki Ghat .—Recognisable by a pipal tree 
which can be seen at the top of the steps. The lower 
part of the tree has been built round with masonry, and 
on this platform are simdr^^ deities, especially snakes. 

18. A stretch of some distance with no stone 
steps. Above this is a building of some size belonging 
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to ccHnin Kumir Swumi, who owrr uthar property 
ni:ar. 

ISJ. Ghdt.^So called by n&aRon of jk 

tumplu to Suiiieshv^ar at I lie top of this ghit^ Soma 
means the mooOp and to har arc attributuJ wiMuicrful 
powera uf ht!aling^ 

20^ Ghdt. —Thi; zisiriti: fiun'i%'ee, the ghit 

has diKappiiarBd^ that ijs, ike ghiU cKCcpt a $oiall 

part oT the upper part of the oSepK. The name eomes 
from the Alaosaruvvar Taiikj which situated not 

away.r 

2L Ndrad Uhdt*—So named from a temple to 
NiradeKhwar which aurmountii the fihit P^Ejii^d wafi’a 
fauiouis rishi or Sfiintly teacher, in the West, the njjn 
does well who gets sainted ufBCf hH death- in India 
it is possible to be sainted wbik living, ami daifled after 
death/ There are several temples in Benares erected to 
the glory of rishis^ ?uch as Svapil, V'yis^ Sbankaracharya 
and otbet^. Bh/iKkarLmaiadh whos« mau stole um is near 
the Monkey temp^Ci waa both satnled and JelilecI during 
hi* lifetime, and had a tempk with hie image in it in the 
garden in whieh he lived- ^ 

22. Hiijd GhJi nr j^irtrr^ GhJi or Hiijd fUndyak 
kd GhiiL Above this is a very' massive building, uith 
amall projeetions in stone sEudded all over it. Th^s is a 
well-endowed rcltginuH house providing for the support 

of a hundred Omhmans. ^ 

23. Dhobi G/ftif.-This name might be cnioyed by 
this and several other spots on the ris'^er bank. The 
dhobie^ Lwftsherment take possessmn oi several of thes* 
placen where there are no stone step* and carry on their 
w^ork. One might have ejcpectej object sons to the 
Gjinge* being used for such a i^ry comniotiplate pur¬ 
pose, within the bounda of the Sacred Ckiyt but apparent^ 
ly none are raised^ The Hindus bulieve iO stj*ongly in 
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the virtue of Ganges water that they probably conceive it 
impossible that anything could defile it. They appear to 
Ijave no scruples against bathing in Ganges water close 

to where a sew^er runs into it. 

24. Annapiirnd GAdf.—Also sometimes called Gan- 

gd Mahal ka Ghdt. 

25. Pdfide C/id#.— Indicated by a banyan tree at the 
top, under which are many images of Mahadeva. Not 
far from the tree, lower down, is a red temple which also 
contains an image of Mahadeva. 

26. A stretch with no stone ghats surmounted by a 
large pile of buildings belonging to the Rajd of Nattor. 

27. Chaiisathi Ghat.—A flight of quite unconven- 
tional steps. Quite a relief to those who have not to 
climb up them. To the north of these steps is a some¬ 
what unconventional pile of buildings, the abode of holy 
men. 

28. Rand Mahal G/w7.—Belonging to the royal 
family of Udaipur, one of the Rajputana States. Most of 
the steps are in a very dilapidated condition, but one long 
flight from the doorway right dow n to the water is quite 
sound. Above the ghats there is a long rambling block 
of buildings, with a rather woe-begone look about them. 

29. Mitnshi GAa7.—Built by Munshi Shri Dhar. 
The southern portion now belongs to the Rajd of Dar- 
bhanga. This ghit and the massive building above it 
/ightly rank as one of the most imposing pieces of archi¬ 
tecture along the river front. The central fluted columns 
and the octagonal ones at the end are bold and striking. 

To secure beauty in the structures on this river front 
is a matter of great difficulty. A rise in the river of 40 
feet or so has to be allow'ed for, consequently a large 
part of the lower porti<5n of the building must be quite 
solid. This imposes severe limitations and grace is hard¬ 
ly to be expected under such circumstances. 
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30. Ahiilyu But GhJL- Thi^Bnc #5hat and ihe build- 
in); iv'hich EkirnmuntB li (anJ alsu a4£veral utht:r 

in perpetuate the memory of n very remiirk- 

able wom^ri. Her \AOii, while quite a lad, becitine ihc 
ruler of Indore, but died insane soon after his accefl^inn. 
Ahalya Bdi assumed the reins of government, and ahfy 
seconded by the Commanderdn-Cliitih Tuknji Rio, suc+ 
ee^sfully administered the affairs of the State for 30 
yenrsx 

31. SUld G/fwf, This is crowned by a fimaP white- 
washed tempEe, in which Sitlu Alii (Mother Small-pox) 
IS \vo('$liiippcd> The iiica is ri»t so much tQ Avert eniAll- 
pov allogciher as lo secure ths favour of die j^odde^ 
and thus escape lightly. 

32. Dasdshicatiiif^h GAriV.—This is practically the 
central ghJSt in the city, and the only one which has a 
carria{'& Approach to tt there. It is not only central in 
position, but ia a apot of great saitctily. The name 
means “ the gh4t of the ten-horse sjicrifiee.*' Of courac, 
there ts a legend about this namCi and it is of Interest 
on account of its connection with the name of Divotias< 
This mysteriouH DiviwJis is credited with having turned 
all the gods out of Benares, Including Shiva. It 
has been conjectured that this DivodAs may have some 
connection with Buddhism, and that the story of his 
having turned thegoda out of Benares may be connected 
with the growth of Buddhism by which idntatry received, 
for a time, such A severe Chech, Tliestorj' runs that Shi¬ 
va and his consort Cuuri ivere discussing the position of 
affuirs between thcmwlvea nS they abode together at 
Mandrichal. They decided to obtain the help of 
Brahmii who should go to Oenarea and see if he could 
not in sonte way or other mend snatters. Accordingly 
Erahmd mounra his steed, a gOOSe. and la away to 
Bcnarca. Hecogitflte* how he can overthrow Divodis 
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by involvinp him in some sinful act which will weaken 
his power, and thus open the way for the return of the 
ejected gods to Benares. The plan he adopted was to 
ask from Divodis the necessary materials for a special 
sacrifice, knowing that if any mistake were made in any 
detail Divodis would incur sin and thus be undone. 
Brahma makes his request and takes his seat at 
Dasashwamedh Ghat. The necessary materials for, not 
one but ten, sacrifices are duly sent, and are exactly 
right in every particular. Brahma then offers up the ten- 
horse sacrifice. The ghdt is thus consecrated for ever, 
and henceforth to bathe here is as efficacious as bathing 
Tft the Tribeni in Allahabad. Brahmi, unsuccessful in 
his original mission, is ashamed to return to Mahadeva, 
and settles down contentedly in Benares. 

The details of this story do not favour the theorj’ of 
Divodas having been a Buddhist* King, othen^ise he 
would hardly have agreed to supply the materials for 
sacrifices. 

At this ghdt are two images, Dasashwamedheshwar 
and Brahmeshwar, the worship of which is supposed to 
secure deliverance from the necessity of future births. 

Immediately above the ghdt, on an elevated plat¬ 
form, is a prominent temple, but it seems to be of very 
little importance in the eyes of the people, being little 
visited. Many of the fine temples are of small account, 
some of the most celebrated are very unattractive to 
the ordinary observer. 

This ghdt has a commercial as well as a religious 
importance. At its northern end there is a landing- 
place for merchandise, and large qualities of stone and 
other materials are landed here. The huge quantities 
of stone often found stacked on the bank above give some 
indication of the prosperity of the City, in which new 
and imposing buildings are continually being erected. 
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33. Mdft Mandir Ghat ,—This belongs to the obser¬ 
vatory which stands above it. This observatory, together 
with four others of a similar character, at Delhi, Ujain, 
Matara, and Jeypur, were built a little more than two 
centuries ago by Rajd Jai Singh of Jaipur, who appears 
to have had a passion for astronomy, and attained a 
wide reputation for his attainments. Whether he named 
the observatory after his distinguished ancestor Man 
Singh, in honour of his memory, or whether he utilised a 
building or site which already bore that ancestor’s name 
is not clear. 

The place inside is not much better than a ruin, but 
a very well-preserved ruin. The astronomical instru¬ 
ments were massively constructed of stone and metal, 
and are still is very good preservation, though unused. 
The place is no longer used as an observatory, but is 
occupied by a fewmen, presumably pensioners of the 
Maharajah of Jaipur. They do not suggest to the casual 
visitor that they are guilty of much astronomy. 

The building of Man Mandir is a large, and, in a sense, 
an impressive pile, but it is too flat to be called beautiful. 
It lacks grace and symmetry. There is one redeeming 
feature, however, and that is very redemptive. High up 
in the extreme north east corner of the building juts 
out a balcony, which is one of the finest things in Bena¬ 
res. It is a gem, and well worth examining carefully. 
It is seen w^ell from the river, but better still from the 
ghdt itself standing in a north-easternly direction from if. 
It has been conjectured that this may have come from 
some older building and been built into the present one, 
and this conjecture seems plausible. 

At the south of the building, approached only by a 
flight of steps, (unless you can prevail on one of the at- 
tendants to let you through by a door from the observa¬ 
tory part of the building), is an “ akhdra (which means 
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here gymnasium). On the platform outside athletes may 
frequently be going through their exercises. There are 
many such akharas in Benares. The various exercises, 
drffering so widely from those common in the West, are 
distinctly interesting. In India, gymnastics are carried to 
great proficiency. The “training” so far as concerns 
diet, must be very distinct from that adopted in the West, 
the athletes are, generally, not wiry, but great masses 
of flesh. The first impression might be that it is all 
flesh, not muscle, but after seeing their feats of strength 
and agility the conclusion would he reached that such an 
impression was a mistaken one. 

^ 34. Tripur Bhairavi Ghat .—So called from a 
temple to Tripur Bhairavi in a lane above the ghdt. 
This temple is noticeable for two large carved-stone 
human faces, one on either side of the doorway, close 
to the ground. There are several" other templ&s be¬ 
tween the top of the ghdt and the temple of Tripur 
Bhairavi. 

35. Mir Ghat .—A narrow but well-built ghat, lead¬ 
ing up to a number of temples. Close to the top of the 
steps is a monastery belonging to the Nanak panthis 
(Sikhs). The sect is somewhat strongly represented in 
Benares. The members of the sect dwelling at Mir Ghat, 
belong to the “ Uddsi ” section. 

36. Napalese Temple .—Below the temple there is a 
strongly built wall by the river, and in it are some ladder- 
irke steps leading down to the water. There is no ghat in 
the usual sense of that word. The temple, half hidden 
among the trees, with its ifor Benares) uncommon 
architecture, and its gilded bell-shaped pinnacle, is very 
picturesque. The temple, together with a guest-house 
attached to it, is not buUt of stone, but of brick-work and 
wood, the latter of which is very elaborately carved. 
The carving of the guest-house is exceedingly good, 
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that of the temple is ruined by the gross indecency of 
some of the details. 

37. Lalitd Ghat .—A small ghat, the upper part leads 
through a gateway into the city. Outside this gateway, or 
rather small building, may be noticed on the wall what at 
first look like a pattern, painted in red on a white back¬ 
ground. This, on examination, proves to be the name of 
“Ram” repeatedly painted. To repeat the name of Rdm 
either by writing, or by the voice, is a most efficacious act 
of worship. Handkerchiefs are thus printed with the 
name of Rdm ail over them. I met a man once, whose 
practice it was to daily write the name of Ram a thou¬ 
sand times on leaves of a tree, and then destroy them. ^ 

38. Rdj Siddheshvcari Ghat .—This adjoins Lalita 
Ghat. From the gateway, referred to above, a passage 
leads into a long pile of buildings bearing the name of 
Raj Srddheshwari. TThe buildings wear a forlorn and 
desolated appearance, and apparently give shelter to only 
two or three members of a sect said to have been found¬ 
ed by a certain Siddh Baba. Possibly some w^ealthy 
patron of the founder of the sect provided them with this 
commodious home, but the sect has^ not grown, and thus 
the “ empty house.” 

39. Jalsai G/m7.—There is now a series of three 
ghats, which apparently bear the common name of Jalsai. 
It is singular that this ghat, which is the cremation ghat 
for the City, should be connected, by name, with Vishnu,^ 
when Benares is so very largely devoted to the worship 
of Shiva (Mahad va) rather than Vishnu. Jalsai is one 
of the names of Vishnu, meaning “ the sleeper on the 
water.” Is it just possible that the name is not here 
applied to Vishnu, but to the dead ? That as we speak of 
the dead as “ sleeping in the gra\"e-yard,” so the Hindus 
speak of theirs as sleeping in the Ganges? One would 
like to read such an idea into the name. 
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The ghat to the south might be called Umraogir Ghat 
as the building immediately above the ghdt bears his 
^ame. 

Above the second ghat is an old temple i Shivala) 
connected with the name of a certain Rajd Ram Bab 
lam. Like a similarly constructed and situated Shivala 
at Dasashwamedh Ghat, this appears to have failed to 
obtain popular favour, and is neglected and little used. 

At present the gh^t below is used as the burning- 
ghat, but this is only a temporary arrangement while 
the proper burning-ghat is being re-built. X)ne might 
say “built” not “re-built,” for at first there was little 
In the way of masonry. There was the shelving bank 
of the river levelled in places for the pyres to be built 
up and consumed. Recently some of the citizens felt 
that this unsatisfactory state of things ought not to be 
allowed to continue and decided to build a burning-ghat 
worthy of such a city as Benares. Considering the 
many thousands of people who come to Benares to die, 
it seems but fitting that some better arrangements 
should be made for their cremation. From statistics 
of Births and Deatl^ in Benares one might be led to 
conclude that Benares is a peculiarly unhealthy city. 
For the last two years the figures are, 1907-08 : — Births 
9,680. Deaths 10,679. For 1908 09Births 8,471. 
Deaths 10,686. The real explanation of the figures is 
^ that so many people come to Benares in their old age 
to die, and that there are so many Sddhus, who are 
celibates. 

The new burning-ghat which is being erected pro¬ 
mises to be a very substantial and handsome structure. 
Babu Moti Chand has been the leader, I understand, 
in the movement to get this ghat built, and has been a 
most generous donor towards the heavy expenses in¬ 
volved in carrying it out. 



BuKMMii OUAT—Mamikahkiita. 
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The iitsit ghut is SLiijjuliir in hziving streisn work Jit 
tho back of it between the batliiii(j atepa a«d tbe foot- 
wjiy which runs along above them. Pari of this ghAt, 
nppe:trEK to be reserved for the Ufie of wtinien. 

From this Kpnt a laoe Jeadi* ulT to the Golden Tetrt- 
pfc. ft is an exceedinyJy iiUertiittitig lanc^ it h crowded 
with tcittpleiii, uiony of them being very fiiieiy eurvt^d. 

40. Miimkaniikd Ghdt ,—Tu Miiailu pilgrims this 
is perhaps the most snered spot in the whole nily* it 
certainly is Llie idohi ci-owded at the greaiit festivals, and 
to the Burupeaa visUor will prov-e the most iotcresLing^ 
There is not a mOTe picturesque siceiie anywhere in 
Benflt^s than ru presented here at the time of a 
nahan ” (bathing festival*. Looked at from the river, 
there is in the centre the dense crowds uf peapEe on the 
footw’ay by iManikarnihi Kurd i as a backgroLind to 
these, a %trange tnedlt^ of temp lies and btiUdings w\ih 
the red-doizted temple of the R-gl of Aniethi towering 
lilx^ve them al!; ifi the foreground a leaning temple 
and porclig, almost on s feve[ with the water, aad threat- 
ening to toppb Over into iL and the eager crowds of 
bathers from various parts, in their various styles of 
dress, and exhibiting a variety of colouring. It is a 
sight that will be long remembei^ by the visitor. 

The temple dose by the river hiia evidently beCi^A 
uOtlurmined by the water and much out of the level. 
The upper pari of the porch is defective* Parmerly ^ 
this was the temple of Tiraheshwar, but apparently 
^me fuars w^ere entertained about the safety of the god 
in this $haky building, accordingly another temple was 
buill fur his accommodotinai about 117 years ago, und 
the god IransfeiTcd to This Semple is higiisr tip the 
bjijik and farther tes the soulh. ^ 

Manikarniki Kund itself is uoL a peculiarly Attrac- 
live spot, and it muiit for ever remain a wonder to the 
7 
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foreigner how people can accept the traditions and 
seek to cleanse their souls from sin by venturing down 
the steep stone steps, and plunging into the very un.nv.t- 
'ing big puddle of water at the bottom. The whole place 
is under water when the river is in flood m the Rainy 
Season, and the tank becomes partly filled with mud and 
silt After the rains are over, the tank or kund has to 
be cleaned out, but East is East, the work proceeds but 
leisurely, and meanwhile the bathers have but a poor 
time of it. At a festival one may see the eager souls 
swarming down into what is simply mud, it may be that 
in one corner a hole is dug where the mud is rather more 
Uuid, but only the favoured few can get near this coveted 
corner. Fortunately it appears to be the custom to 
bathe in the Ganges after taking the dip in the Mani- 
karnika Kund, and this somewhat relieves the situation. 

Manikarnik i means “ ear-orilhment,” and various 
traditions are current to explain how the Kund came to 
bear this name. One is that one day while Vishnu was 
seated by the pool, Mahadeva came along, and seeing 
the glories of Vishnu reflected in the water could not 
restrain his admiraUon but burst out into raptures of 
praise, and offered to grant Vishnu any boon he care 
to ask. Vishnu asked that Mahadeva would abide wit 
him. This compliment so thrilled Mahadeva with emo- 
Uon that as he quivered with delight his ear-ornament 
, dropped into the pool. Who can wonder that with such 
stories as this clustering round it, the pool should 
supposed to possess great virtues. 

Near to this spot is a marble slab carved with two 
raised foot-prints, this is styled “Vishnu piduki,” and 
marks one of the spots where Vishnu walked. This also 
calls forth the revere?ice of the devout Hindu. 

On the stone platform on which these footprints 
appear, occasionally a cremation takes place instead o 
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at th^ usual bsjt this honour n^scrved 

for very dlstinguii^hed people Indeed. 

4L DattJtreya above this gliAt ia a 

small temple ^vhich has a totich of indiviclmility ahnuf 
it, if not much io the way uF heauly. Tnnido is a " padu- 
Idp"' the fiKilpnnts of thu great Brahman SaiiU and lea^ 
cher Dattatreyii, In whom, parts uF all thti three deities, 
Br^hmA, Vishnu, and Shiva^ are said to have become 
mcamuted. The temple is on a level With the footway 
above the ghdt. Bvery rainy sea non when the river 
risuH^ it workH away behind this temple, making deep 
fissures, and threatens to carry It awayn The river 
appears to be peeulinrly dangerouR to the land at this 
pointy [HiRsibly there is some back current* This may 
aceount for the wi*eck of the ScindiA Oh It now to he 
noticed, 

42*^ Sdndid Ghiit .—It was evidently intended tn 
build a ghdt and mansion here which should eclipse all 
the others along the nver^ hut like many another ambi¬ 
tion it was never realised. The ghdt remainB, ihough 
by no me a OB in a porfuet condition. The htiitdifig which 
was to have crowned it has come hopelessly to grief* 
There are storieii about undergrcunil rivera fsucli ima¬ 
ginary' rivem appear to be rather popular!. It iB, oF 
course, possible that there may be underground an old 
iiala or drain, but probably the rounds lions were not 
deep enoughp and were undurttllficd by the rtver^ The 
cuas^rve but fallen walls remain as a monumeiit of a' 
niagntlicent '* might have been/* ^ 

43. SankuthJ GhuL the ghAt k a temple 

With nn image of Sankathi Devi, and a hostel for pil^ 
grims and students^ 

44. G^iigd Mahai or GtrJ/f^rr* GAuA—The huLUling 
above this gh.4t is one of the finest along the river front. 
It belongs to Gwa I tar j « vfliy important Native State 
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in Central India. There are octagonal columns at each 
end, and a very massive round pillar in the centre. Th^ 
three are surmounted by graceful balconies, and a three- 
storied building lies at the back of these. Somewhat 
curious are the two flights of steps, which starting from 
the sides of the central column ascend to the tops of 
the outer ones. 

45. Ghosld GAuf.—This is surmounted by a build¬ 
ing which is a worthy companion to the one mentioned 
above. It was founded by one of the great Marathi 
houses, the Ghonsla or Bhonsla family of Nagpur. At 
the ends of building are massive fluted columns. Above, 

9, gallery with stone pillars runs the whole length of the 
building. The flat front is somewhat relieved by a door¬ 
way in the centre, which leads up by a flight of steps to 
a temple within. This temple is somewhat peculiar in 
being painted, th s gives it a very g^y appearance. 

46. Ganesh Ghat .—An unimportant ghit. Next to 
this is what might appropriately be called "Wood Ghat, 
for vast quantities of wood are landed and stacked here, 
and sold for consumption in the city. The buildings 
above are in a peculiarly ruined condition. 

47. Rant Ghdt.'^'Th'is is surmounted by an ochre- 
coloured building, in which is a quaint collection of 
idols associated with the worship of Vishnu, in his 
incarnation as Ram. 

48. Jardo Mandir Ghat .—This distinctive name may 
^ not be very common, but is given on account of the 

building which surmounts it. 

49. Ddji Rdo or Lakshmati Bald Ghat—Aboxe this 
is a large but very plain structure, built by Bdji R^o, 
one of the Mardtha Peshwds. The long and lofty front 
of this pile of buildipgs is but partially relieved by a 
great number of small windows. This house adjoins 
the great Mosque of Aurangzeb. 
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50. Char Ghdf ,—This is to ^4Tifled its 

name from the fact that thd narmiv fliRfu of 
ivhicll IcftLltl hirtwtsifn the Inhyrinth of byildiriyB above, 
offci-B peculiar faclUties for u thief to escapCp after mfcT^ 
hing any of the balhcns at the gh its beluw. Clior/* 
however, not only meane hut huv an idiomatic u,^ 
which might suggest that I he name ivan given hecauSe 
here hather^ niight slip down almost uEiobserved and 
talcc their baths. 

These arts taken toguthcr nu they form one conti- 

51. Pa^(tf Chut. \ 

52. iJ«j; MJdho GhJt, I <» not e;tsy to decide where 

53. Ourjgti Ghdi, j one leaves ofT and the oent 

54* (irahmd GhdL J (^cglijs. As a matter of 

fact it is not uncommon for the whole group to pans 
hy (he name of Punch Gangdi Ghiit. This name whtdi 
tiigoilics 'Mile five Gangesor ''the five rivers,'Mndi- 
cate^ that four other rivers here meet the Gauges. These 
do not meet the vision uf the ordinary observer, iind 
have dealt more kindly with the huge flights of step* 
and intricitte masses of masonahove, than the 
imngtnary river, which played havoc with the ScindiA 
GhAt. From an archrteciural stafJdpoint this spot Far 
surpasseii the Alanikarnikj group of steps ftnd buildings. 
It is well to have the hoat taken out a short distance 
so that the vtsicor may take in at one svreep the picture 
presented, tn the foregroynd the busy scene hy the 
w^ater'a edge* the many bathers with their vprious- 
coloured garmeiita, tile little shrineC dotted here and 
there among these low^ur ateps^ the streams of people 
on the fcjotivny^ then above this, the long flights of steps 
running in different dirtfetiuns LO the City abovcp the 
archway at the head of one partkularly steep flight of 
steps, the quaint buildings tumbled together in indes¬ 
cribable confusion, and crowning the whole, the Mosque 
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and Minarets of Aurangzeb, It is certainly a wonderful 
picture, and may well fascinate all who have the slightest 
appreciation of the artistic and the picturesque. 

The mosque was huilt on the site of a temple demo¬ 
lished hy the devout and gentle Aurangzeh. What a 
cruel irony to have put it here right in the very heart 
of Hindu sacred shrines, and the irony is increased hy 
the fact that the mosque is generally known hy the name 
of a Hindu, namely “ Madho D4s ka Daurha. Mddho 
Das is a purely Hindu name, home apparently hy the 
architect who carried out the wishes of the Mahommedan 
Emperor. 

f. Below the mosque, hut high above the river is a 
peculiar stone cone, a “ Diwat,” or lamp-stand, on the 
numerous spikes of which little lamps are fixed at a 
special Hindu festival. 

Quite close to this is a small covered platform, con¬ 
taining another “ P^duka,” the footprints of Ramanand, 
who may be called the father of many of the great Hindu 
Reformers. A slight sketch of his life is given in Chap¬ 
ter IX. 

Some quaint temples are to be found near to the 
steps leading into the' mosque enclosure. In one of them 
a female devotee tends the idol, this is very unusual. 
On a piece of open ground near by, a member of the 
Sadhu tribe makes his quarters. At times he may be 
found reading his religious books gracefully reclining 
"on his bed of spikes. He may not represent Hinduism 
at its worst, neither is he a specimen of its best. His 
vigils and austerities do not appear to have greatly told 
upon his health. It is to be feared that his poverty stands 
in the way of his having his spikes properly attended to, 
they sadly need sharpeoing up. A woman Sadhu dwells 
at the same place, and occasionally affects the spiked 
bed, when it is disengaged, which it often is. 







Sadhu AWi' nBD o|f SriKKt« 
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Bird’s-byb view op the city from the Minarets. 
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[t's u climb up to top rif th>e but 

For any on^ undisr 16 stofiiCp riRd not asthromiep if a worth 
the trouble* From the river there are many steps to 
be aacendeJ before the level of the moeque reached 
and to get to the top of one of the niTnareta means nn- 
Dllier 140 feet or so, ReULhing you have the whole 
of Benarea at your feeL Tho way that the buildings 
are packed together is a marvel to behold^ not rows of 
houses Rs there w^ould be in Huglnitd, but liouses and 
temples of all soriR and siztiK thrown together with a 
delightful sconi Of ntiythuig approaching tn order. t 
know' of houKOB being so built that they can only be 
reached by passing through another. This ether havini; 
to leave a covered passage rigiit through it, reminding 
one of the Covered way, tO the &tabtcs, through the build¬ 
ing, in some o{d-f 3 ^hioncd inna in Englattdr 

Scvi^ral Jain lie clcute to ibe mosque- On n 

clear day Sarnath can be seen in the distanen. ]t will 
be noticed tUiat in spite of the way that lumses are 
crammed together^ gardens and trees peep out in won¬ 
drous fashion^ Trees someiifncB appear coming right 
through th^ roof of ii houso^ 

55* Rdj Mijndil Ohut or SUM tjhifi,^Thc ghit itseif 
is a small one, but beyond it is a long Unc of somewhat 
dilapidated buildings ht^nring the name of thts R ij.i of 
Kouh Bundi. The^^ buildings are on the top of a high 
uinbankmunt Wall, the base of W'hich is close to the 
strtam of the Ganges «vi;ii ii) the hot weather, ami ts 
washed it In the rains. It may be '^noted that then 
the Gungcji may rise ^omc 40 feet or more, ond the 
footway which runs behvecn the bathing ghdts and the 
buildings above them 1$ sybmErged, and is impostbic to 
walk along the river bank. Fr^qtiently^ for bnthers, 
tnatiers are exceedingly diHlcult, and the bathing has to 
take place the ends of the narrow lanes abutting an 
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to the river. Sometimes the water reaches the railings 
running round the Manikarnika Kund, covering the 
main part of the old Tarakeshwar temple. Or to give 
another concrete illustration, the water may be found 
flowing over the platform of the temple standing right 
above Dasashwamedh Ghat. 

56. Ldl Ghat or Pakkd Ghdt—A quite unimportant 

Ghat. 

57. Gde Ghdt—There are two flights of steps includ- 
ed in Gae Ghat. On the northern flight close down by the 
river there is a very large stone symbol of Mahadeva 
with a snake coiled round it, and on the same platform 
about forty similar symbols, but smaller. A still larger 
symbol of Mahadeva is found on the southern ghat. 

58. Ndrdyan Ghdt—Only the remains of the steps 
exist, the lower part has been entirely swept away. 

59. Gold G//<z7.—“ Gola ” mea/is a especi¬ 

ally a market for grain, and this ghat acquired its name 
through its being the landing place for the grain taken 
to a market above the ghdt. The remains only of the 
steps are now found, but some pious individual is now 
having the ghdt rebuilt. This part of the city is cer¬ 
tainly not too well cfff for bathing ghats. 

60. Trilochan Ghdt, —Called also Pilpilld tirth, 
‘*Tirth” means a place of pilgrimage. This ghdt 
and the temples above are about the most sacred corner 
in this part of the city. In bygone days this portion of 
the city must have been the most populous and famous, 
but gradually the^ city has grown away in a southernly 
direction, and carried much of its sanctity with it. 

Trilochan means “ three-eyed,” and is a name given 
to Shiva. The story of the acquisition of this third eye 
by Mahadeva is a striking illustration of the childishness 
of many of the stories about the gods, contained in the 
sacred scriptures of the Hindus. A stronger adjective 
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thftn cliildistincuf ERu9t bt! applied to nifiny nf the fttoriet. 
Tlie Btory runs that Shiva on one occasion receiving 
WQi^hip from Vishnu, who daily offered yp to him ejc-^ 
actly £i thocfsand flowera. While Vishnu's attention was, 
for a moment, diircrted, Shiva, in mere playfulnesSr (one 
may prEsume)^ $iipped sjv'ay one of [Jic Rowers. When 
Vishnu was eonufuding worship he found that nine him 
dred and niiUy-nine Rowel'S; hrtd been offered» What was 
^o be done that tho offering might he complete? Vkhnu 
plucked out one of hia eyes to be offered in the place of 
the missing Rnwer, this eye he nRixed to Mahideva's 
Fiirchcadt and there it rEmnined^ Thus henceforth MS;- 
hadeva possessed three eyes insie«id Of lwo« ^ 

Mr- Sherring^ in his book ort Benares, at pageB 97— 
IM, gives ti sontewhst fuff necount of the group of tem¬ 
ples at Trilochsin- 

6 l ■ Tiliyd Ndldu-’^Th^rc is no stone ghit herct but 
the place is worth noting bccLauae of thsi walls of an old 
masjid which have falfen quite ciose to the Hver. Front 
the name of this old maajid the gh4t has been somelimrs 
Called “Saqa Glint/' NiM is frequently appliig-d to the bed 
of n stream^ the Row of which intermittent. There is a 
ii^la running into the Ganges at this point. Jt certninty 
cannot be called n straam, and to speak of it as a spark¬ 
ling brook might be regarded as irony. The Ganges is 
attributed with the wonderful power of receiving into her 
ample bosom boundless dcRleitJCnt, both physical and 
momr, without herself becoming dcfltcd or contaminated. 
Well if It is so, for her pnwers to accomplish thb are put 
to llic teat very severely lit both dcpartmcata. 

A little distance up this nili^ is the ruin of another 
uid moHjid. At one time this must have been nn inipor¬ 
ta nt Mahommedan centre. • 

62 ^ Niiyii Ghdt.—*' Nayd ” sign dies Hrxr, and natur¬ 
ally must have been appropriate to the ghui at 
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time. But that must have been long long ago. New Ghit 
is clearly not the most appropriate name for it now. 

63. Prahldd Ghat.— This ghat has also traditions 
connected with it. It stands far away from the modern 
centre of the city, but has not lost all its ancient renown. 
It is still regarded as a place of much sanctity. 

It is the last of the stone ghats belonging to the 
city proper. Prahlid, after whom the ghat is named, is 
the hero of many stories in the sacred history of India. 
One of these stories is often portrayed in the sculptures 
of the temples. Prahlad was the son of an exceedingly 
wicked but very powerful ruler named Hiranyakashipu. 
f^rahlad, under the instruction of the Brahmans, became 
a most devout worshipper of Vishnu, and greatly enraged 
his father by his devotion to the god. Hiranyakashipu 
resorted to many means to cure the son of his pious ways, 
but all were in vain. The son would not be restrained 
from his passionate devotion to Vishnu, and even in the 
presence of the father loudly hymned the praises of his 
chosen lord. On one occasion Prahlid had been anger¬ 
ing his father beyond measure by telling him that Vishnu 
was everywhere, even in him, the wicked Hiranyakashipu. 
The father in great wrath asked, pointing to a stone 
pillar, “ Is he in this pillar ?" “Yes.” “Then I will smite 
him,” so saying Hiranyakashipu struck the pillar. Imme 
diately the pillar split open, and Vishnu, in a form of 
half-man and half-lion, came forth from it, and seizing the 
^blasphemous ruler, made short work of him. This pic 
ture of Vishnu m a cleft pillar is often found depicted, 
and sometimes very realistic representations of his 
rending the wicked Hiranyakashipu. 

64. Raj Ghat.—There are here no stone bathing steps, 
but mention must be made of the ghAt as it was a very 
important crossing before the bridge was built. It was 
on the Grand Trunk Road, but this latter has been now 
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diverted so as to cDnnf:ct with the Railway BridgCp The 
writer well rememherM hfs first entry mto Benares over 
the old Bridge of Boats at R4j Ghit. There was a 
certain charm about thus comparatTveEy primittve method 
of entering the ancient city* but it wa$ not all charm, 
tho dust and confuaionj the noise and delay, had to be 
debited on the cither aide. The charm oi crossing the 
river in the Rainy Season, when there was nn bridge 
of boatSi had many mitigations. One usedto^Mrap" 
across the river only too literally, for the boat wotitd ba 
swept down tlie river by the strong current, and had to 
be towed up the other side. 









CHAPTER IV. 


^ TEMPLES, TANKS, AND OTHER 
PLACES OF INTEREST. 


HIS chapter is commenced with fear and trembling, 



for it seems difficult to tell, where it may end. 


Benares teems with places of interest and there 
appears no special reason why this chapter should not 
ramble on for a hundred pages or so. Much that is 
really interesting in Benares must pass unnoticed. 

It may perhaps be well to group the places somewhat 
according to locality^ This will make it possible for a 
visitor to take a group at a time, or he may take special 
ones from different groups and see as many of these as 
possible in the time at his disposal. No attempt is made 
to map out time, as so much depends in this matter 
>0n the observer. Some people “ do Benares in a day, 
others “get a peef at it” in two or three days. In an 
old guide book an interesting morning’s programme was 
sketched out, and then the remark made “ the visitor will 
return to the hotel to a late breakfast.” Late breakfast 
forsooth I Should the vjsitor have gone through the pro¬ 
gramme laid down for him he might be thankful if the 
supper were not cleared away at the hotel. 
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Tt Rhnuld be stated that soflie of the plact-a mention¬ 
ed in this chapter would not prove pitrtieuluHy interest- 
tn^ for A vlsitoi' to sci:^ but It ft^lt tbAt thi^y ou^lit 
to obtain mention, as real altachca to Ihiim. 

J* A'iyfrfp D4 j kJ MiSfidir ,—-Tlilii la fiituatiiiJ in a hack 
bnc not Axr from the Muriidpal Office, In Kabir Chaur.L 
The property covers a conSfdurable $pAco of ground. 
On one aide of the lane there is n large Open eourt-ynrd 
with various buildings round it, n place For the ^^mahaintp” 
Of bead of the akbirn, :ind tn a chamber are treasured 
the " gnddi the Cushion ngninat ivbich a teacher 
1ei3,ns)j and aandAls which belonged to Kablr Dis^ In 
many of theip* so-calEed Reformed Sects of Hiaduiam the 
wcruhip diverted from idolB baa a tendency to dev'olve 
upon the "" gum ” (tMchcr), past or pre^nL This part 
of tlie monastury ia occupied fay dev^otees belonging to 
the seeft, they may be continuous reddents or vitfitcirg 
from utbef parta. in the courts yard are also aoine 
'^aanuidhiR'" or tombs of deceased mahants, Most 
mahants and iwamics arc burled tin the ground or in thu 
Hvcri not cramated. On the other aide of the lane there ts 
a garden and a few small buiJdiirgs. This part is appa¬ 
rently used na a guest-house a ad here inarrliHl men with 
their wIvelb may be accummodated. In this sect all 
tuacherG and fully initialed members muBt be eeJibatcK, 
but lay members need not be so. The two parts of ihc 
premises are connected by A small bridge passing over 
the lanc^ but they have also thetf scpitratu doors- 

2, [{uhir />js ilfdf Batthak.^Thln iSi situated at fjih- 
Lira, some distance awa}\ hut as it will not fit in with 
any other gruupr and has to do iviUi Kabir D.-is it is 
meniiiDncd here. It lies just outside Ben are k near the 
Grand Trunk Koad in the Allabahad direction, very near 
to the 423rd mllcstune. There fS A neatly built temple an 
a bit of slightly elevated ground tu the suutfa of the road^ 
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and above a shallow but wide-spreading tank or pond. 
It was on this pond that Kabir Das, as a babe, is said to 
have been found; hence the veneration in which the 
spot is held. In the temple, or “ mandir,” as they prefer 
to call such buildings, is a “paduka” (footprints) of 
Kabir Das, or as his followers often speak of him “ Ka¬ 
bir Sahib.’’ There is apparently only one old Kabir 
T>Asi living at the place, a courteous old fellow.’, but quite 
unread, and not-knowing much about the history of 
Kabir Das. A few graves of deceased devotees are found 
in the adjoining ground. 

3. Jdgeshwar —This is a small but important temple 
ifear to the Ishwargangi Tank. It is on raised ground 
above the roadway. There is an outer court, with 
several shrines, and an inner court, containing a large 
symbol of Shiva. The temple is of no great beauty, 
nor does it wear an appearance of antiquity, but it seems 
to enjoy some reputation, and is frequented by the well- 
to-do. During a recent visit it was found that the wall 
of the inner temple was under repair, and still more re¬ 
cently it was observed that a central entrance is being 
made, hithereto it had to be entered by a small side 
door. These facts are noted because it is rather unusual 
to see such repairs and improvements being effected 
in old temples. To repair old temples and tanks brings 
small reputation, so they are generally left to the wear 
and tear of time, and new ones are built which will 
perpetuate the name of the builder. 

4. Pdtdl Puhyd This is next door to No. 3, 

but has no direct connexion with it. Outside the wall are 
a few Mahommedan tombs, also the very much damaged 
figure of a—Is it a lion ? let us say—of an animal. 
Within the enclosureris accommodation for about ten 
sadhus. These sadhus claim to be Vaishnavites. There 
are one or two temples or shrines with images of 
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Shiver and others, but the ^pecta! feature of 

the place is a Sniall opening in the earth, ^vhich w s-aid 
to have no end, that is, not in this world. U h said to 
lead to Pat il, e., hclL Why this spot should be re¬ 
garded as sacred» and why the entriinee to this road 
to Ritiil Hhnuh! he so carefully hept under lock iind 
key, Ha thnayh people might he trying to effect an en- 
trsinee aijiTepfItlously, one fiiiht to understand, 

5. 15 a large lank, the age of 

U’hich vs beyond all computation. Theri.^ are very many 
places in 3cnni'e$ which hnve eaieted from elOraity, hut 
this IB older than theiti all. The place possesses no 
very special interest in Bpite of this \\% great egUp a^| 
m dot gre,ntly frequented by bathers. A near resident 
conrensci,! tO me once that in the hoi weather when the 
water gets low, bathing in it is not pleasant, and as he 
made ttee retuark lie gave a most significant shrug* 
Looking at the water. I liclieved hiiiL Such a remark 
IS probably upplicabEe to otbor tan ki besides Ishwar^ 
gangi. 

At the four Corners of the Lank, and at one or two 
Other puintB, are uhrine^ confining ihe images of varU 
ouK gods. Among others there is-one of the Ganges, 
rcprcik^nted by a crf>ccKli|e, and another uf the aun. To 
the e:iBt of the tank Is a small group of buildings 
occupied by devotees, whose Sfpcclal deity is A 

portion of thfi H^miyan is said to be read, or rather 
chanted, every evenings 

To the west of the tank is a rather pretty garden 
and a temple of the Napalese style of arch lie dure. The 
garden and tempJe are both private- 

Bitrd GoFtesh .—-Not far from Ishw^argangi, to 
Uie north of Ihc main City Road, js an interesting group 
of shrines and templetf. the chief of which ii une cie* 
dicaled to Gancab. On the gateway uf nearly every 
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temple there is a figure of Ganesh, just as on the title 
page of most Hindi books there is a picture of him, and 
the first word in the book is an invocation to Ganesh, 
seeking his blessing on the undertaking. Thus Ganesh 
shares in the worship offered to all the gods. But here 
he has the throne and not merely the entrance-hall. 
The figure of Ganesh is very well-known, a seated human 
figure, very corpulent, with the head of an elephant 
possessing only one tusk. Ganesh is reputed to be the 
son of Mahddeva and Parvati. Various accounts are 
given as to how he came by his elephant s head, some of 
them little to his credit. 

In the temple is a very large central figure of Ganesh, 
parts of which are said to be made of silver. Other 
smaller figures of the god are found in various parts of the 
temple, the court-yard, and the verandah. In the ver¬ 
andah is also a very large image of a rat. The rat is 
always represented as the chosen steed on which Ganesh 
rides. Considering the portly figure of Ganesh one is 
disposed to say “ rough on rats.” The front wall of the 
building is also ornamented with quite a colony of rats, 
brillia tly painted. Most of these have their hats on, 
presumably meant tcf be crowns. 

The temple is modern, but some of the images appear 
to be of considerable age. 

Close by is another temple to Hanuraan. The walls 
of the enclosure in which this temple stands have a 
^touch of antiquity about them. It may be that the 
stones are old, b(it the wall far more recent. 

In a lane leading to these temples is a small hall or 
shrine containing the images of a celebrated trio, Jagan- 
nath, Balabhadra, and Subhadra, or to use their other 
names, Krishna, his Jjrother BalarAm, and their sister 
Subhadra. The figures hardly suggest the “ three 
graces.*’ They not only lack beauty of features, but 
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arc deficient ntao in mtnt limbs. tJiouflIi this fact » con¬ 
cealed by thi! lonj? flowing gai'mcnlii in wtiicli their figui-ea 
arc RW'nthed. The faces nrt: hrJlIiantry painted, and 
evideotty evurj- endeavoar is made to tnako them look' 
thtiir best. 

7. liridiih-Ifdt .—This lies norib-east from the Muni¬ 
cipal GflrdcnH, and ia another of the very ancient, and 
very sacred, place® of the very holy city. There clear¬ 
ly i* a look ofantiijurty about it. which, bockJayem and 
house‘rcpainin; have ntade no endeavour to conceal for 
many a long year. There are scireraf court-yards, hut 
they arc in a ruinous state. In diflerent Jimednn!! are 
sundry shrines and image*, but thr special object of in* 
teresc ta a small basin or t.nnh. some flvn or sis feet 
acrus*. the water of which is said topossesa marvellnus 
virtues for healing diseases, auch as leprasy. etc. There 
is a welbdose by, the water of which is to be drunk. By 
drinking from the latter, bathing in the former, and the 
exercise of f.iith faiid, of course, making the necessary 
offer in gR[ great things may be expected. 

Tradition hath it that very vei^' very many years ago 
an old and infirm riji %'islted the spot, and gave himself 
up to a life of ascetic devotion. MafuidevH, being much 
pleased with this cnaoiliwtation of piety, granted health 
and renewed youth to the ancient rija, and he, in his 
gratitude, built this sacred place in order that other 
afllicted ones might obtain the benefits which he had 
received. Briddh-Kjl means the fate of old age.” The ' 
place is not much resorted to except on mela days, 
Soniehnw faith in the healing powers of the pool at 
6riddh-J^| does not appear to be very widespread. 

S. i^fityutijaya or Aifiatriiahtear, —This ii a smalt 
temple ctintaining a symbol of Mahideva, situated only 
a few yards to the west of Briddh-Ksl. In the cenin: 
of the temple (roaily a small roam) is a square cavity or 

» 
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square basin, in which stands the symbol. By the side 
of this chamber is another which forms an anteroom 
to the shrine itself, though there are also wide open 
"windows in the shrine which enable the passer-by to 
see the god without entering the temple. Though the 
temple is so unimposing in size there is an air of 
affluence about it, very different from its near neighbour 
Briddh-Kdl. The steps and the floor of the anteroom 
are of marble.^ , 

Mrityunjaya means victory over death,” the other 
name, Alpmriteshwar, probably signifies “ Lord of the 
death which overtakes us so early.” And yet deaths 
?re not uncommon in Benares. It is marvellous how 
feeble stern facts appear to be in the presence of hoarj^ 
traditions, until the fact overtakes the individual. 

Another name given to this god by the vulgar is 
“ Bhatkhouwa,” i. e., the eater of rice; this name has 
been applied because rice is offered to the idol. 

9. AJamgir's Mosque .—This is situated in a back alley 
about a hundred yards to the south of Briddh-Kal. It is 
a spot of considerable interest to the antiquarian, for 
the pillars are evidently very ancient, and are supposed 
by some to be Buddhistic. They are clearly of a far 
earlier date than most of the stone carving seen in 
Hindu temples. It may well be possible that they were 
first in a Buddhist temple, and after the demolition of 
that, used in a Hindu temple, this was in its turn 
"'destroyed and the pillars built into the present masjid. 
The pillars are gDod specimens of early Indian archi¬ 
tecture before boldness of design, simplicity, and finish¬ 
ed workmanship gave way to elaboration of detail and 
loss of simple grace. 

The Hindu temple which this mosque replaced is 
still a fresh tradition, the image of the God has been re¬ 
established in a temple a little further south. Hindus 
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fitiif visit the old site, and though not allowed to enter 
tht: mosque, caa gain access to the coui tyacd, and there 

they make olTirrings Of flowers to a small stone pillar in 

the middle ot the " haij*“ or tank. This, however, has" 
not tho Slightest relation to fJiaJuisni, being the tank 
which it is usual to place before a mosque, in order that 
the worshipper may perfurm the iippointed ablutions 
before reciting his pr.iyers. The pilbr in the centre is 
probably treated ns a Alahideva by Jhe Hindus, us it 
dues bear some feiicrnhlance to that symbol. 

On the west side of the courtyard is tbe mnaque, 
on the south side has just been fixed up a hoaiery manu¬ 
factory. Several very modern knitting machines ufL- 
here busily at work turning out socks and stockings of 
good quality, excellent workmansliip. and some of tlicm 
simply gorgeous in puttern. And yet ‘tis said that East 
and Wo^t shAlL rieiTr*me3£l.^ 

10. /iriVya i.fs«Auw oiid H,j»s Tfr/A.—Krilyabi- 
scshwarwfls formerly enshrined in the temple on the 
site of the present Alamgir mosque, it now finds 
lodgment in a W'etl-buill temple situated a little to the 
south, on a platform elevated above the road, which has 
a neat little garden in front of Hrltyabdseshwar 
signifies “clothed with an elephants iiide.” and is a 
n.anie given tu Alahideva owing to one of the incidents in 
hts long and eventful career. 

Immediately at the bnck of the temple is a taak 
known as Hans Tirth- A fiew years ago thin was a huge' 
dust and rubbish bin, and a disgrace to^any city. Quite 
reeuntly, however, some public minded or devout citisen 
has, at considerable cost, built high brick walla up three 
sides of the tank. This certainly greatly improves its 
appearance, but the impurity ut the w.Tter dues not 
appu.ir to have been greatly mitigated, and is apparently 
so bad that people do not bathe ia it. It seems to be 
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a Stagnant pool into which rubbish has been flung and 
accumulated for many a long year. 

On the road between Alamgir’s mosque and Kritya- 
biseshwar Temple may be observed two red temples 
standing close together. One of these is known as 
Ratneshwar, and contains an image of Mahadeva, The 
other has figures of Hanuman (the monkey god), and 
Mahadeva. There is a story that a certain official, 
many years ago^ wished to remove the temple because 
it impinges so greatly on the road, but he had a vision 
and desisted from carr^^ing out his intention. Consider¬ 
ing the multitude of temples in every direction, it is a 
hTatter for wonder that a piece of straight road has ever 
been made. There are many places besides this where 
temples impinge on the road or lane (notice a road 
parallel to this to the west), but perhaps not quite so 
assertively. 

11. Arhdi Kangura ki Masjid .—This masjid lies at 
a little distance off the main road to the Rij Ghat Rail¬ 
way Station, on the left-hand side. How it came by its 
name is not clear. Arhdi means two and a half, and 
Kangura means a dome. On the upper part of both 
the doorway into the courtyard, and on the centre of 
the masjid itself are carved two small Kanguras and half 
of one. These, however, were probably carved to signify 
the name af the mosque, and are not the cause of the 
jnosque being so called. It is possible that there was 
on the same site, before the present mosque was built, 
one that had three domes; in the course of time half 
of one of the domes fell, and the musjid became known 
as “ the two and a half dome mosque.” Later on a 
new mosque ' was built but the old name lived on, 
although the present nfbsque has but one Kangura. 

The building is rather a fine one, and interesting by 
reason of the fact that it appears to be largely built of 
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matunals which bcbfljjcd to fiarliiir edifices, cither 
Buddhistic or Hindu, or both. The pillars art certainly 
not modern. The two larfte round corner pillars at the 
hack of the masjj'd ahuuld he noticed, ms they are quite 

uDusuul m sutzii buildinjjj^. 

Mr. Sherrin^; > pp, 3 JO ff.) ah initircHting ac¬ 

count of a sJiiU m ttus luiiMiiiR bciidrtii the date 1191, 
Aftd evidently taken from an earlier Kindu buiJdinjj of 
Kome kind. 

* 

There are nunierouS grciupn of temple^, Jyiij^ to the 
rij^ht-hand side of this Rjj Gh.U Stfidon Rosid« hetween 
it and the river, hut we dire not attempt ii description 
of Uieedp they are so numeruuR. Some slight mention 
a W has been given in chapter JIL 

12- Gmtj-i-Shahidiiri —Thia small maejid is 

one of very special inlereat owing to the very fine 
earving'on pillars*, snd the evident antiquity qf these 
pMlnrs* Apparently this mnsjid wm only re-^discovered 
something like Hhy y^ars ago. The gmund at this spot 
wns very much Jiigliur than it is now^ and the muajid 
was beloYV the level of the groundj unJ so remained 
burled, h would Seem that the property round ihe dte 
belonged id a Mahommedan gentleman. One day his 
^rvant noticed a hole in the ground. It w'as surmised 
that some chamber muiit be under ihisp (ihus accounting 
for the sinking of the grOunii)^ possibly s tmuRure 
chamber. Hjtcavations w^cre uLiirtcd, and the present 
ma^lJ w’us unearthed. The name Gan]-t-Shahid an Indj-'' 
catea that it was supposed to ht the reding place of a 
groat multitude of thuse who had died for the faith. 

There ari^ si?;ty pillars, including the pilasters. Those 
to the north of the '' mlmbar *“ or pulpit are shorter than 
the rctft and are all of one pattern-^ The others vary in 
liieir shape and carving. Some few have evidently had 
the carving deliberately chipped away, probably because 
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of figures carved on them which were considered in¬ 
admissible in a Mahommedan mosque. The carving on 
the pillars is very fine. Some of them are suggestive 
bf the period which many regard as Buddhistic, others 
appear to be of a somewhat later date, a transition period 
when simplicity was giving way before the tendency 
towards more elaboration, but still the style might be 
called classical. The carving of the roof above the 
puplit is worth noticing. 

13. Rdj Ghat Fort Plateau .—The two gateways 
on the north-east of this plateau give unmistakeable 
testimony to the existence of a fort here in days gone 
hr. Probably this was the centre of Benares at one 
period of its history. Other ruins point no less dis¬ 
tinctly to there having been a time when the south¬ 
western portion was a place of considerable importance, 
held by Mahommedans. r 

The ground offered natural advantages for a fort, 
and was probably a strong citadel in its palmy days. 
It should be realized that in the olden days fort and 
palace if not absolutely identical were close united. The 
palace w’as the centre, and must necessarily be sur¬ 
rounded by a fort fof protection. 

The ruins about the spot have not been well pre¬ 
served, on the contrary many things have contributed 
to effect their effacement. At one time it was occupied 
by English troops (I recently met an old soldier who 
'"remembered staying there). Then during the construc¬ 
tion of the Ganges Bridge it became the quarters for 
the staff. Later on again the Indian National Congress 
and Exhibition used the ground. Naturally at all such 
times the ground would need to be levelled, and old 
bits of ruin w^ould be t(|*oken down. 

One fine mausoleum (Mahommedan) yet remains, 
the fine enamel work of which is interesting. There 
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nre {Uso piirtB of two sni:i|| torreta ^nd the remains 
uf the waM which connected them. Thcae represent 
the MahoinmedHrt period. Tile twooid gateways already, 
referred to prohahly belong to an earlier, and Hindu,* 
period. 

The buiMIngs connected with the Barnd Sangum 
belong to this plateau, and will be nientioned In the neat 
section, 

14. Bam4 Sanffam .—Darnd Sangam nicmns " the 
tiieoling of the Bamd {with the Canges).” The place i, 
supposed to poasess great sanctity, ft is too far fmm 
the city to he much frequented, hut at times great con- 
courBta of i^plu asuemble to observe snme special 
festival. Quite recently the rush of people was so great 
at .a bathing festival that sonje people were drowned. 
The spot is important for the pilgrims on the PunebhosI 
Hoad, a% it is the list place on the return Journey 
before again entering Benares, and special ceremonies 
liavK tn be fterformed heftn 

High up on the bank above the river is a small group 
of tcmptcB, whoso reputiition has probably somewhat 
waned, and they fall to attract many^ worshippers eacept 
at mela tinjuB, and then the rAir/attreciion Is the bath¬ 
ing at the junction of the two rivers. There is a special 
idol of .Mukideva, which, on account of the place, bears 
the name of Sanganicshwar. A somewhat unusual group* 
ing of gods oeeurs here, there are gathered in one spot , 
imaguK of all three membci ^ of the Hindu triad, Brahmu, 
Vishnu, AUhesh if. u.. Atahideva). Four-faced images of 
Brahtmi are found here and there hut are by no means so 
cotninon as the other two, they are in fjct, relatively, 
rare. Hrahnii in said to have possessed live heads 
originally, but to have had one cun^ff by Shiva. 

15. Liii Bhairoi This ts on the outer road on tile 
way back to Cenares from BariJu Sangam, on the 
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right-hand side soon after crossing the Bengal and 
N. W. Railway line. Hinduism and Mahommedanism 
are here found in close, and, as it has proved more 
than once, dangerous proximity. 

There is a large tank, in a somewhat dilapidated con¬ 
dition, at which a mela is sometimes held. At such times 
worshippers come and bathe in its not too tempting 
water. 

The pillar called Ldt Bhairo has had a stormy histoiy. 
In the days of its first glory, apparently, it was enshrined 
in a temple, but this was destroyed by Aurangzeb and a 
mosque built on the site (or near it). For some reason 
(ft* other, however, the column was allowed to remain 
and this still continued to receive the worship of the 
devout Hindus. In 1809 there was terrible strife be¬ 
tween the Hindus and Mahommedans, resulting in much 
shedding of blood, and attemptsr on both sides, often 
successful, to defile and destroy the sacred places of the 
foes. The Hindus burnt the mosque at hit Bhairo, the 
Mahommedans retaliated by throwing down, and probably 
breaking, the sacred pillar of the Hindus. Some say 
that they flung it into the Ganges. The probability, how¬ 
ever, seems that it was overthrown and badly broken, 
and that after things had quieted down, the pieces of the 
pillar were collected, and encased in copper as the Lit 
stands at present. 

There are scattered Mahommedan ruins about the 
spot, and one little place which is carefully kept in order 
by them for worship, while the Hindus no less carefully 
guard their sacred emblem 

16. Nag Kuan .—This is situated to the south of the 
road leading to the Benares City Railway Station. It is 
not particularly easy K) reach as there is no important 
road leading to it. This “ Snake Well,” for such is th^ 
meaning of “ Nig Kudn,” is a singular place, and one 
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wond<srs wh.it ivas llit: apedal purpose of the builder of 
it. There is a very Jarge sqinre platform^ nbout five feet 
in hdgbt, and On mounting this you fook down into a 
Wide and very deep pit* the perpendieuLar wallfCp or the 
steps of which fire strongly built ciF ntones. FhghC of 
steep steps of vjirluua typus of bre^ik-neck pattern, des¬ 
cend to thu bottom of the pit. In one corner of which 
the well itself. This is rirachcd by another short flight 
of steps. The ivell \& not used for Ofidinwry purposeB, 
but oncu u year a large iDela is held at the Kpnl* hatliing 
takex place, and the nig nr snake \f^ worshippeil. A few 
other iuifigca are found about (lie |j)jJirorm and stupi;* 
Apuri ft^nm the time of the annual mcla the place wear? 
a most woc-begune look, and is allowed to remaiji in s 
very filthy eonditiom 

Referring to these steep step^^ it is a paint worthy of 
notice tliht [ndlanH haCei remarkably good nerves with 
regard to dangerous steps .ind heigldS- r^^rom chiMhood 
they am used to going up and down »teps, and walking 
along ledges that would turn an nrdinaiy European 
giddy. 

\?* B^kntid /iTtmi/i—This Lies to the south of the 
City Station, and Lying round it will he found much that 
is of greot intem&t to the antiquarian* Mr* Sherrin^ 
devutua a chapter to Bak.^ri)^ Rund and ita aurruund- 
iag$, and de^ribes the ruins with considerable delftiL ft 
is duvv more than forty years since his book waa written^ 
and probably the^^e ycara have made dtBtinct diffei^ncea 
to Home of the raised terraces. 

Wc. cannot venture upon more than a shnrt notice of 
the principal buildingw. The Kund or pond is a fairly 
large body of water in the rainy ae;iRDn* but in the hot 
w^e^ther is much reduced in aixei ^ 

The buildings now tu be noticed are situated on the 
south aide of the iCund. Immediately to the south are 
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three masjids, within the enclosures of which are a num¬ 
ber of tombs. These masjids are on fairly high ground 
and there were stone steps leading down to the water. 
Many of these steps I’eraain, but the mortar has perished 
and the steps are in a very disordered state. In the 
stone foundation walls of these mosques may be noticed 
some slabs of handsomely carved stone which manifestly 
came from some more ancient buildings. On the plat¬ 
form of the westernly masjid is a solid stone short 
column with holes cut out all round ; this was evidently 
a “ chiraghdin,” i- e., a lamp stand for holding tiny little 
open oil lamps such as are still used by the people, 
^though they are fast being discarded in favour of kero- 
sine oil lamps. 

In the centre masjid are eight pillars which are decid¬ 
edly very old. The back four are very deeply carved, 
and may belong to the earliest period of architecture of 
w'hich specimens exist in Benares. The front four are 
octagonal at the bottom, then sixteen-sided, and above 
that perfectly round. The capitals of the whole eight 
are massive and have little ornamentation. 

In the eastern masjid are four old pillars ; all four 
are alike in shape, i. e., square, but three are perfectly 
plain, one has a little carving. The entrance doorway 
to this mosque is very striking. The carving is not par¬ 
ticularly deep, and its sharpness has been taken off by 
successive coats of whitewash, but it is beautiful in its 
strong outline, and real artistic conception and execu¬ 
tion. It suggests the simple strength of the Buddhist 
period. At the top of the archway is some stonework 
of a very much later date, and distinctly Mahommedan. 

To the south-east of these three mosques is a square 
roofed pavilion over a tomb. The tomb is Mahom¬ 
medan, but the four pillars on which the roof rests 
manifestly belong to an early period.- The pillars are 
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th^j lower part la plain, but the upper part, 10- 
ge;tht;r with tht£ anil capit^bp are very ebburuldy 

carved* Some of the details of the I:arvln|j, remind one 
of the carving on the Dbamek at SHmiith* 

□uc from thiK, at a considerable distance, h 

an other Mahornmcdan tomb, but the structure asaumeR 
the sire of a budding. This building ja cah&d “* battb- 
khumbhA''fj*,thirty-two ptllnrjs.*^ The dome is pro¬ 
bably late and haa been rccontiy repaired^ but the pilbirs 
belong to a much earlier period, and are probably In 
thrir original position as the architrave)^ are so evidently 
in keeping with them. There are tisree portieoea extend- 
mg on three sides of the central Rrquare onSi two with 
four pillars each, and one with two- The “ thirty-two 
pillars evidently applies to the central pavilion. THem 
pillars are peculiar, each pillar not being a single block 
of fitonn> but formssd of two nr four upright pieces with 
spaces betiveen them, Thejw? si^paraie pieces, hoxvevcr, 
are united into one pillar by the single base and capita] 
which serves them. These square stone pillars are 
perfectly plain. Each corner pillar Is composed of four 
stones, the other eight pillars are composed of two atem^ 
ill each* Thus oithnugh there arC only twelve main 
pilUra thesa are really made up of thirty-two smaller 
ones, and k is these apparently w^hich liave given the 
name to the building. 

Apart from Sarnaih, these ruins are about the most 
hitcrcffting in BenardS, and excavations would probably** 
ruvrial much. Excaviitiiofis ^cannot ±c carried out, 
probably, as the gnmnd has been occupied by Mahom- 
medans for a long time* and there are tornbs about in 
evtiy dirertinn- 

To the west and north-west ^f the battis-khambhi 
arc two finely domed mauHolcums to the memufy of two 
.^ahommedan ^nts^ There are a few more also to the 
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west of the Kund. Among these latter is a very inter¬ 
esting old tombstone, an oblong, standing about three 
feet high, and somewhat elaborately carved. According 
to a reading of the inscription it is about 350 years old. 

This ends the first group. “Home to a late breakfast.” 

The next group of places is contained roughly in 
a square the diagonal corners of which are the Town 
Hall and the Observatory. The open space by the Town 
Hall makes a fine centre for the City. The Gardens are 
well cared for, and give, with the adjacent open grounds 
round the public buildings, a splendid “lung” for this 
congested part of the city. 

c The Town Hall, the Head Police Station (which might 
be taken for a fortress), and the Telegraph Office have 
been already noticed. The Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
Hall, which stands at the corner of the Municipal Gar¬ 
dens, is the head quarters of a Society which hir.s had a 
long and successful career. It has done much energetic 
work for the conservation and improvement of Hindi, 
and is now taking up the very important work of prepar¬ 
ing a comprehensive Hindi Dictionary. 

At the back of the Gardens is a very oriental garden- 
house, which belongecl to the late Rajd Shiva Prasad. 

Immediately to the west of the Town Hall a large tem¬ 
ple and other buildings are being erected. These ought 
to be an adornment to the City, but this possibility will be 
greatly mitigated, if not entirely annulled, by the builder 
^conforming to a plan, often adopted, of building the 
ground floor as shops, and letting them out to whatever 
tradesman may care to take them. This is a form of 
utilitarianism which makes one long for an Indian Ruskin 
to arise and address some gentle words to the owners of 
such properties, suitab|,e to the occasion. 

18. Bhairo Nath .—The Bhairo Ndth Temple is 
situated in a lane at some little distance from the back 
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of the Telegraph Office. It is a comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant looking temple, but enjoys great popularity. The 
power of the gods is not to be measured by the size and 
beauty of the temples they reside in. The upper part of 
the temple has no chance of displaying itself, as the tem¬ 
ple is very much shut in on every side, and has an 
exceedingly narrow courtyard. Bhairo is regarded as the 
officer of law and order for Bishwanath, and it is his 
duty to keep things generally straight. If he does not 
altogether succeed in accomplishing such a task it is not 
matter for wonder. For fulfilling his onerous duties 
Bhairo N^th is provided with a truncheon, this is no mere 
badge of office, but a stone implement which certaijily 
ought to strike fear into the hearts of the unruly. There 
is something deeply suggestive in the theory which is 
accepted, that this instrument of punishment becomes 
self-operative and need not be actually wielded* by the 
hand of Bhairo Nath. It has its seat in a separate 
temple some distance away. The image of Bhairo is 
provided with a silver face, near to him is an image of 
his dog, not the faithful friend, but the steed on which 
Bhairo rides. The dog thus becomes sacred in all tem¬ 
ples dedicated to Bhairo, and dogs' in and around them 
have a good time, being fed by worshippers who visit the 
temples. These temple-fed dogs assume airs, and some¬ 
times accord the European visitor a welcome, in which 
respect and fear find small place. The writer has, on 
more than one occasion, had a lively time, when visitiiTg 
a Bhairo temple. ' 

Other idols besides Bhairo are found within this 
temple, and there are some more ancient ones in a lane 
to the west of this temple. 

19. Daiidpdn Sind Dand ” means staft, 

or cudgel, or truncheon, and “pin” equals hand. Dand- 
pln, therefore, means “ staff-in-hand,” but as we have 
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seen, the original possessor has trained the staff to do 
its work without being literally in hand. It is lodged in 
a temple separately, and has become deiBed. The staff 
possesses a silver mask, but this is not commonly worn, 
it is reserved for gala days. Apparently there is even 
in India a general acceptance of the fact that if we all 
had our deserts we should not escape punishment, and 
so worship is offered up to Dandpin in the hope that the 
punishment may be avoided or mitigated. 

In the same building is Kaikdp or “w'ell of fate.” 
Light reaches the well through a small opening in the 
wall above the well. The point is for the visitor to look 
do\vn the well and see the reflection of himself therein ; 
if he does, well and good, it means prosperity and con¬ 
tinued life, if not an early death is foreboded. Moral:_ 

Don’t pay your visit on a cloudy day, and be sure and 
ascertain at what hour the light gets^the best chapce of 
reaching the water of the well through the narrow 
opening.'* 

20. Gopdl Mandir.—Th\s lies just off a narrow but 
very important and busy lane close to the two temples 
referred t above. An old-fashioned gateway, and very 
wide and lofty passage^in which are a few shops), leads 
to a courtyard on the west side of which the temple is 
situated. It is on a very high platform, and is not 
accessible to the European visitor, The courtyard may 
be approached from the other side by a very narrow 
p-ssage. From this latter passage is a low covered way 
leading into a garden. Tulsi Das is said to have 
occupied a small house or hut (still pointed out) in this 
garden. Much difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
permission to see this, and there is not much to see, 
when the permission has been obtained. 

Gopdl (guardian of the cow) is a name given to 
Krishna (one of the incarnations of Vishnu), especially 
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the boy Krishna, as during his youth he dwelt among 
cowherds, and shared in their duties, going out with the 
kine to graze them. This temple is exceedingly wealthy, 
and receives visits from many of the prosperous mer¬ 
chants and bankers of the city. The temple is associat¬ 
ed with that section of the worshippers of Vishnu who 
follow the teachings of Ballabhdcharya. His position 
was that devoutness did not necessitate separation from 
the world ; the good things of life were to be enjoyed. 
Few sects have been more loyal to the teachings of their 
master. Some say that they are unduly zealous in 
cultivating the pleasures of the material side of life. A 
Hindu of wide knowledge recently said to me that^e 
believed that Ballabhucharya and his followers had been 
an unmitigated curse to Hinduism. This side of Hindu¬ 
ism is certainly not its best side, it represents the 
HinduTsm of the Bh^gawat Puran as opposed to that of 
the Bhdgawat Gita. 

It will be well to follow this lane along its whole 
length, passing through the Brass Bazaar and coming 
out into the main road near the Chauk. The lane is a 
peculiarly characteristic one. The high houses on 
either side of the lane, the quaint gatew^ays and doorways, 
the narrow and crowded thoroughfare, the various 
commodities displayed for sale,—these cannot but prove 
of interest to one who wishes to study India, as it is. 

Here, perhaps, more than in most places, it is possible 

<• 

to study India, as it was. Benares is moving rapidly 
in many respects, but there are phases and features of 
its life which are distinctly conservative. 

21. Kashi Karwat .—Leaving the Chauk by a gate¬ 
way to the east, and then turning sharply to the right, 
Kachouri Gali is reached, another of the very charac¬ 
teristic lanes of Benares, with its high houses, its eager 
throngs of pilgrims, its shops with merchandize of very 
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various sorts, sweetsellers, booksellers, papersellers, 
grocers who supply spices and dried fruits, picture* 
sellers, those who sell the miscellaneous articles used in 
puja ” (i. e., worship;,—It is a busy striking scene, to 
be gazed at keenly and to live in the memory afterwards 
for many a long day. 

In a narrow passage turning off to the right from 
this lane, is a small shrine called Kashi Karwat. The 
building is a small one, and covers a well, in which, 
close to the water is a celebrated Mahadeva. A grating 
covers the mouth of the well, and the worshippers mostly 
satisfy themselves by casting a few flowers down the 
w?ll through the grating, without actually entering the 
building at all. Inside the building there is a narrow 
staircase leading down to the well, but this is generally 
covered by a trap-door. It is only open sometimes. 

22. Gydn Bdpi .—Descending from the lai?e by a 
sloping footway the first building that meets the eye is 
the mosque of Aurangzeb, which replaces the old temple 
of Bishwanath demolished by the Mahommadans. It is 
a fine building, though not greatly used, and has always 
been an eyesore to Hindus, established as it is in the 
very centre of what they regard as peculiarly holy 
ground. It was at this spot that the quarrel arose in 
the year 1809, which proved so disastrous. 

At the back of the mosque and in continuation of it 
are some broken remains of what was probably the old 
Bishwanath Temple. It must have been a right noble 
building; there is"^ nothing finer, in the way of architec¬ 
ture in the whole city, than this scrap. A few pillars 
inside the mosque appear to be very old also. 

To the east of the mosque is situated a plain but 
well-built colonnade, ^.overing Gyan Bapi, the Well of 
Knowledge. This well is surrounded by a stone screen, 
at which sits a Brahman. The worshippers come to the 
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well, make their offering of flowers, and receive from the 
hand of the Brahman a small spoonful of water from the 
well; this they apply to their forehead and eyes, and 
some of them drink a little, and then go away enlighten-* 
ed and wise. Oh ! the sadness of it. But is there not 
such a thing as “ holy water ” in Europe ? 

To the north of the colonnade is a huge figure of a 
bull, the steed of Mahadeva. This bull is regarded with 
much veneration, and is freely worshipped. In the hot 
weather a punkhah is fixed above its head, and worship¬ 
pers can give a pull at this, and thus render service and 
give a whiff of comfort to the object of their worship. It 
is surprising, however, that the punkhah has been so badly 
fixed, that each swing not only creates a draught, but 
knocks the bull on the head. This is peculiarly lacking 
in, not only reverence, but ordinary decency. Imagine a 
servant hitting his master on the head at every swing of 
the punkhah ! 

Close to this bull is a shrine with figures of Gauri 
Shankar, i. e. Parv^ati and Mahadeva. 

In this same open space there are one or two other 
small temples and a large figure of Ganesh, suitably 
placed near the well of knowledge fo? Ganesh is the god 
of wisdom. 

23. Temple of Bishwandth, or Bishweshxcar^ or the 
Golden Temple ,—From the eastern side of the space 
in which Gyan Bapi stands, a narrow doorway leads into 
an equally narrow passage, which running by the side 
of the Golden Temple joins the lane on tc which it fronts. 
Close to the doorway should be noticed a blind alley 
which contains a large collection of images, especially 
of symbols of Mahadeva. The European visitor is not 
allowed down this alley, but a view..pf much of its con¬ 
tents may be obtained from the end of the alley. What 
a collection of i(nages it is! One of the strange features 
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of idolatry is the enormous multiplication of the idols, 
especially, in Benares, of these symbols of Mahddeva, 
each one of which is supposed to possess such untold 
' efficacy. 

This assemblage of images is spoken of as the court 
(legal) of Bishwandth. One division is called the civil 
court, the other the criminal. In the former is a life- 
size figure of a certain Nanda Brahmachary, a saint of 
long ago. 

Entrance to the courtyard of the Golden Temple is not 
accorded to those who are not Hindus. A general view 
of the interior is obtainable from the doorway. There are 
three buildings ; that to the right is the temple of Bishwa- 
nath, that to the left of Mahadeva Dandpan, the central 
building is an open hall with a domed roof, and is called 
“ baikunth ” (heaven). It will be noticed thgit there is 
some very fine carving on these buildings. A better view 
of the two spires and the dome may be obtained from 
the first floor of a building right opposite the temple. 
Flower-sellers occupy the ground floor; no difficulty is 
raised about a visitor ascending the stairs and getting 
a view of the Golden Temple. One of the spires and 
the dome are said ^o be made of copper plates coated 
with gold. They certainly present a striking appearance 
glittering in the sunlight, but the high wall of the court¬ 
yard and the straitened space in which the temple stands 
gives the building no chance to display its proportions. 
This is true of many of the temples. 

As Bishwanilth (t.e., Shiva or Mahadeva) is the patron 
god of Benares it is not surprising that this principal 
temple to that deity should be much resorted to. The 
jostling crowd struggling to effect an entrance, and then 
an exit, is a sight to Remember. The worshipper makes 
offerings, including flowers and Ganges water, and also 
rings one of the numerous bells. 
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Opposite Biswandth is another Mahadeva Temple, 
with fine carving. There are two spires, one on the 
temple itself, the second on the portico. The last is^ 
worth noting as it is rather out of the usual, a great 
number of figures are seated in rows all over it, these 
are saints meditating upon Mahadeva. 

To the east of Bishwanath is a large temple to 
Tarakeshwar. Some two hundred yards to the north¬ 
west from here, across the main road is the temple of 
Ad-bishweshwar, which is said to be the oldest Bishwa- 
n4th, older even than that destroyed by Aurangzeb. It 
has a somewhat ancient look, but there is nothing of 
Special interest to take the visitor there. In spite of its 
claims to antiquity it is not attractive to pilgrims, they 
swarm off to the modern rival. 

24. A^tnaptirana Temple .—Passing along the Jane 
from the'Golden Tem'ple, Annapurana is found on the 
left-hand side. Several temples intervene but they must 
pass unnoticed here. A long line of beggars sits along 
the front of the temple ; this community is not unrepre¬ 
sented elsewhere in Benares, but they are in special 
evidence here as the traditions of the temple rather play 
into their hands. Annapurana is the Hindu “ Copia, 
who, with her Cornucopia meets the needs of all. Anna¬ 
purana is specially deputed by Mahadeva to supply the 
inliabitants of Benares with food. The goddess is 
enthroned in the central building, other gods are lodged _ 
in the verandah round the courtyard and receive the 
worship of the devout. This temple is sometimes called 
the cow temple, on account of the number of cows and 
bullocks which wander about the temple and are fed by 
the worshippers. 

Immediately beyond this temp's, as you pass from 
one lane to another by a narrow doorway, there is a very 
uncouth figure Of Ganesh, with silver appendages. He 
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appears to be very popular, and receives no little atten¬ 
tion from the devout who throng past, on their way to 
^he Golden Temple. The special name for this Ganesh 
is Dhundhraj. 

25. Sdkhi Bindyak .—Before passing along to Sakhi 
Binayak it will be worth while to step a few yards along 
a lane to the right to observe what is called the Gosain’s 
Temple. It is a good specimen of modern Indian sculp¬ 
ture, with most elaborately adorned pillars, the details 
of which are chiselled with much care and skill. 

Retracing one’s steps and passing along the lane 
leading towards Dasashwamedh, there is on the right- 
hand side a temple of Sakhi Binayak, a large figure of 
Ganesh. Sdkhi means " witness,” Binayak is another 
name for Ganesh. Ganesh is here worshipped as the 
witness and recorder of men’s good deeds. Those who 


perform the Panchkosi pilgrimage,*always come here at 
the end of it, that Ganesh may duly record the fact, and 
secure for them the fitting reward of their meritorious 
task. In the verandah is a large figure of Hanuman. 

On the left-hand side of the lane before reaching 
Dasashwamedh is a- shrine with a figure of Shankard- 
charya, one of the most influential teachers that India 
has ever had. 

26. Jangam Bdhd .—This spot is some distance from 
Dasashwamedh, on the main road leading to Assi Ghat. 

• The garden of Jangam Baba is of sufficient importance 
to have given its name to the mohalla in which it is 
situated. The title Jangam Baba is given to the mahant . 
for the time being of the Saivite sect which has a 
monastery here. There are about a hundred followers ? 
of the sect in residence, and there is further accommo¬ 
dation for visitors. 

The followers appear to hail largely from the South. 
The monastery is well endowed, it holds other property 
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besides the valuable property in Benares itself. The 
sect is specially devoted to the worship of Mahddeva, and 
each disciple and follower wears a symbol of Mahddeva 
round his neck. 

In the grounds of the monastery are several temples 
and shrines, also the “ samadhis ” (tombs) of several 
of the deceased mahants. The original Jangam B4b4 is 
reported to be still alive in his tomb. The temples here 
very strikingly illustrate a point already referred to, viz., 
the passion for multiplying idols. In the various temples 
and shrines in this one spot there are probably not less 
than 2,000 symbols of xMahadeva. 

We pass now to a third group of temples and tan^s. 
The part of the city to be dealt with is very crowded 
with temples, and we can but notice a few. 

A mosl interesting walk may be secured by diving 
into a narrow lane wfiich runs nearly due south from 
opposite the Fish and Fruit Market at Dasashwamedh, 
and extends to the Kedir N4th Temple. For the whole 
length, between this lane and the river are many many 
temples, some of them are large temples with images 
of xMahadeva and other idols; there are numerous 
shrines, collections of whole and mutilated images ga¬ 
thered together under trees, and odds and ends in every 
conceivable corner. Probably it would be no great 
exaggeration to say that in Benares there are as many 
idols as inhabitants. 

27. Mdnsarowar Tan*.— Through^ a doonvay on 
the right-hand side of this lane, some distance- along, 
entrance may be obtained to the enclosure in which 
Mansarowar is situated. It is a deep tank, containing 
little water during the greater part of the year. There 
are numerous shrines and images'* in various directions, 
especially on .the north side, and north-west corner. 
The whole place is in a most dilapidated condition, and 
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unless the Mansarowar Lake, hidden away amid the far 
heights of the Himalayas, has purer water and more 
l^eauteous and sweet surroundings, its inaccessibility 
is not a matter for regret. The tank is said to have 
been built by Rajd Man Singh, whose memory is per¬ 
petuated in the Observatory. The play on the word 
“ Man ” here is quite characteristic. 

After reaching the temple of Kedar Ndth, a tortuous 
way may be worked out still running parallel with the 
river, or turning round sharp to the right the main Assi 
Ghdt Road may be reached. 

28. Tilhhdndeshvsar Temple .—Not far from the 
junction with this main road, (to the N.-W., in a narrow 
lane) stands a celebrated temple with a huge symbol of 
Mahadeva. This is said to grow a til ” (a small black 
seed from which oil is extracted) in size ei^ery day. 
What efficacy, as a god, this gradual but ceaseless 
growth can give to this particular idol is not self evi¬ 
dent. 

Under a pipal tree is part of a very large image of 
a man. This figure is now called Birbhadra, a certain 
Hindu demi-god, but this is only an adaptation. The figure 
is so fixed as to appear to be half buried in the earth, but 
it is probable that nearly every inch of the figure which 
exists is visible. It is the upper part of the figure, from 
the waist, and stands some four or five feet high, includ- 
«ing the hair which is bound up into a high head dress, 
one entire arm Js broken off, and the hand from the 
other side. The image is evidently very old and far 
more akin to the Buddhistic age than to the Hindu stamp 
of idols. Close by, built into the side of the platform 
on which the Tilbhandeshwar Temple stands, there is 
another figure, probabry of about the same age. 

About a hundred yards away from tljis temple, to 
the south-west, is an old temple called Mukteshwar, 
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and here also is found a figure of apparently somewhat 
the same period. 

29. Laldrak Passing along the main Assi 

Road, by turning up a narrow lane to the left, after 
passing the water-works, Lalirak Kund may be reached. 
This is a large well and “bawali.” There is an ordin¬ 
ary well, but on one side of this a huge excavation has 
been made, down the three sides of which, away from 
the well, are three steep flights of steps leading down 
to the level of the water in the well, and as there is 
at that point an arched opening in the wall between the 
well and the Biiwdli, tM water in the well can be reach¬ 
ed by descending these steps of the bawali, and th^re 
is a small tank formed at the bottom of the bi.wali 
where the three flights of steps meet, and into this 
the watep from the well flows, when it is tolerably high. 

The* place is deserted and neglected during the great¬ 
er part of the year, but an annual mela is held during 
the rainy season, and then crowds of women flock down 
th^ steps and bathe in the water. After doing so, they 
go to the Ganges (which is very near), and bathe there 
also, and this seems a sensible plan, for in such a little 
used and neglected well, the water can scarcely be re¬ 
garded as ideal for bathing purposes. 

Somewhat further on, to the right of the Assi Road 
there is another curious biwdli, of another pattern, with 
steps leading down to the water. Adjoining this is an^ 
enclosure containing tw'O or three temples, and some 
quaint paintings are found on the verandahs. 

Near to this point is a narrow road running to 
Durga Kund and the Monkey Temple. 

30. Kurukshetra Tank—On the left-hand side of 
this road is a new temple which has already been notice- 
ed in Section 1 of Chapter III. Nearly opposite this, on 
the other side of the road, is a large tank, which bears the 
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name of Kurukshetra, the celebrated battle-field refer¬ 
red to so often in the Alah.lbhdrat. The surroundings 
are in a neglected condition, and the water scant and 
Tar from clean. To the north and north-east of this 
tank are several monasteries belonging to the Nanak- 
panthis, who are strongly represented about this part 
of the city. 

31. Mausoleum of Swdmi Bhdskardnand ,—In a gar¬ 
den to the left, ^immediately before reaching Durga 
Kund, dwelt for many years an old devotee, by name 
Bhaskaranand. If he possessed great learning he had 
the humility to conceal it. He lived a life of simplicity, 
eV^n unto nakedness, and was very clean and amiable. 
Upon what his great reputation depended I know not, 
but a reputation he certainly enjoyed, and many Hindus 
came to the garden and worshipped “the hc^ly man.” 
He accepted such worship with an easy graces Even 
during his lifetime a small temple was erected in the 
garden, in which a marble image of the Swami was en¬ 
shrined. He died some few years ago and was buried 
in the garden. Two of his admirers are now having 
erected a very handsome mausoleum over his remains. 
This is said to be costing some £ 8,000. It is a beauti¬ 
ful piece of work, the most beautiful of its kind in Bena¬ 
res. It is constructed of pure white marble through¬ 
out, except the floor of the platform, which has squares 
^of a darker shade of marble. The design is full of 
grace, and there is no excess of ornamentation, what 
carving there is, is simple and beautiful in design and 
execution. In years to come it will probably be regard¬ 
ed as the gem of architecture in Benares. 

32. Durga Kund and The Monkey Temple .—No at¬ 
tempt will be made to«give an elaborate description of 
these places, this has been \ery much overdone already 
by other writers. There is a large tank,*- the water of 
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which sadly needs a bath itself in the hot months, when 
the water runs low. Adjoining the tank is a temple, 
before which goats are sacrificed. The temple is a very 
ordinary one, of no great beauty. Monkeys infest the* 
temple and its neighbourhood, and when not being fed 
by the devout visitors to the temple, make life an anxiety 
for the people who live near. Their sacred associations 
have not delivered the monkeys from their natural pro¬ 
pensities for thieving. The monkey is reverenced in 
India because this was the form in which a god and many 
demi-gods became incarnated and helped Ram in his fight 
against Ravan, the demon king of Lanka, i.e., Ceylon. 
The king of these monkeys was Hanuman, son ¥>f 
the Wind, who did marvels of prowess and strength in 
the service of R4m. Hanuman or Mahabir is much 
worshipped, and many are the images of him to be found 
in BenaKes and elsewhere. 

33. Lakshmi A'lmd.-This tank lies north of the 
road running west from Dasashwamedh Ghat. It has 
well-built stone steps, and a fair supply of water. e 
tank was cleaned out a few years ago, but even a ter 
that the water is not all that might be desired. There 
are some temples on the north side.' That which gives 
its name to the tank being one in which Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth, is enshrined. It is rather strange 
to see an English clock over the inner door of this 

shrine. . , 

About the month of August or September a mela is 

held here which lasts for a fortnight. This is not only a 
bathing festival, but becomes a fair, and Lakshmi Kun 
presents a busy scene, especially during the last few days 

of the mela. , ^ ... 

There are a few stones lying about by the tank, which 

areelaborately carved, and apparently came from some 

ancient buildings. 
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34. Siiray-This is situated north-west from 
the above. Suraj Kund means Tank of the Sun, and 
is so called from a figure of the Sun in a small pavilion- 

'like temple near to the tank. The Sun (called Suraj or 
Suraj Narayan) is much worshipped, chiefly in his 
natural form, but also under symbolic form carved in 
stone. In various places in the city these symbols are 
found. There are a few other images in and around 
the temple, but of the place generally it may be said that 
its sun has set. There are two flights of steps to the 
tank, but there is little water, and what there is, is mud. 

35. Pifar Kund. (The Tank of the Fathers).—This 
i$ situated not far from the large Aurangabad Serai. 
There are stone steps on two sides of it and a good 
supply of water. The tank is much used for bathing by 
those living in the immediate neighbourhood.r Original¬ 
ly the place was much frequented for the purpose of 
making offerings for deceased ancestors on the father’s 
side, but apparently with changing times these cere¬ 
monies have been transferred to Pishach Mochan Tank. 

There are three Shivalds (temples to Mahadeva) 
above the steps on the east side of the tank. 

36. Mdtd Kttfid ,—This lies almost immediately to 
the west ofPitar Kund. The name means “ The Tank 
of the Mothers,’’ and here were made offerings for an¬ 
cestors on the maternal side. Poor mothers and their 
relatives! The tank is little better than a cesspool, 
and there are only ruinous traces of a flight of steps. 

37. PisJidcFi Mochan Tank.~Th\s tank has a past, 
and even now enjoys great popularity. The pristine 
glory of the flights of steps has long since been dimmed. 
Those to the north and south are very much broken, and 
in many parts non-existent. Those to the east are in 
a better condition, and the majority of buildings are on 
this side of the tank. There are sheds iu which visitors 
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go through the ceremonies for their ancestors, and also 
several temples. It is on the platform of one of these 
that the pishdch’s head is placed, of whom more anon. 
There is another good-sized temple on the south, and a 
few little shrines and temples hither and thither in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tank. 

There is, of course, a legend about the pishdch or 
goblin, from whose hands “ mochan,” i. c., deliverance 
is here sought. The legend runs that once upon a 
time a very fierce demon attempted to force his way 
into the sacred city. He overcame the guardians station¬ 
ed on the outskirts, and reached this spot. Here the 
demon was tackled by Bhairo, who after a fierce strug¬ 
gle conquered the demon and cut oflF his head. The 
beheaded, but not extinct, demon humbled himself before 
Bhairo’s master, Bishwandth, and obtained permission 
to still tlwell on the*spot w’here he had been overcome, 
on condition that he would allow no other demon to 
enter the city. He also obtained the further boon that 
pilgrims proceeding to Gaya, to perform worship for 
their ancestors, should call here and worship him. And 
there is the head of the goblin to vouch for the truth 
of the story. The expression on his face is heavy 
rather than fierce, though benignity is altogether absent, 
and deliverance from such a being is clearly to be 
desired. 

38. Here this chapter must close, though there are. 
many places of interest left unnoticed. 

There is an old well called Dharm-kup, near to Mir 
Ghat, and several old shrines and pieces of sculpture 
near it, which are well worth examining. 

The RajA of Amethi’s Temple, situated near Mani- 
karnika Ghat, seems greatly to-liave captivated the 
artistic eye of Air. Havell, and it certainly is a fine struc¬ 
ture, and in a ffne position. 
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The almost disused tank of Karanghanta, near to the 
Town Hall, will repay a visit, to the curious. 

Elsewhere the temples of Kameshwar and Bagesh- 
war and many another “ eshwar ** (eshwar, from ishwar 
means god or lord), are to be found. 

Little mention has been made of the Jain temples, of 
which there are over twenty in and around Benares. 
Some by the Minarets, others by Tulsi Ghat, one by the 
Vizianagram Palace, another by the Town Hall. There 
is another at Sarndth, and the prettiest group of all in 
a garden about a mile from Sirndth. 

Benares is full of interest to those open to be in¬ 
terested, and volumes might be written about the temples, 
and tanks and the traditions connected with them. But 
there are other important subjects connected with 
Benai'es, and these must receive some attention. 
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CHAPTBR V, 

KAMNAGAR. 

R AMNAGAR Fort in the residence of His Mlghoesa 
the Hahnraia of Benares, and is well worth 9 
visit. Of coorac, entrance into the Fort and 
Palace can only be gbialned by 6[w:cia( permisBio", but 
even apart from that, the drive to the river is a very 
delifthtfiil one, and there nre one nr two ohjecte of con¬ 
sider able interent which ms^y be seen withoat any special 
permit. ^ 

From Cantonments it is a drive of some four miles, 
hy the route detailed in Chapter R- On i-eaching the 
Ganges, Rdmnagar stands right oppoHite. and presents an 
imposing iippearance. The various groups of buildmgs 
which compose the Palace nre high above the river, 
and arc supported by very wlict walls which rise froin 
the river bed. These walls are unbroken, cacepl for the 
stairway, w-hich lcail« into the Palace Hy a Gnc dtjoway. 

It has already been explained th.it this was not the 
original scat of the Ben;ire* Rdjd*- Batwant 

Singh forsook Gatigipur in about 1750. and choosing 
this magnificent site built the ^»re«;nt Fort, Much, 
however, has Bi.0ce been dnne to improve both it and the 
Hdjoltling town of Rimnagar, His son, Raji Chet 
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Singh, continued the work, and built the very fine tank 
and temple about a mile from the Palace. 

Should the visitor have obtained permission to see 
the Fort, he will probably enter it, not from the river, 
but from the Ramnagar side. 

In the Fort there is an Armoury containing interest¬ 
ing specimens of weapons of days gone by. The recep¬ 
tion room is a fine oblong hall, having on its walls 
paintings of the present and former Mahdrajas. There 
are some good specimens of fine carved ivory work, 
carved, I believe, in the palace, which have replaced far 
less effective ornaments. This is a happy indication of the 
eff(7rts now being put forth in some quarters, to revive 
indigenous arts and industries, and to let pure Indian 
art take the place of tawdry European trinkets. 

Leading from this hall is a fine balcony with marble 
floor and a very handsome marble^ throne. Ft^m this 
balcony a magnificent view of Benares is obtained. 

There are several temples in the Fort, one being in 
honour of Vedavyds. a great saint of ancient days, to 
whom well-nigh innumerable books are attributed. To 
Vedavyas is also attributed a very gracious boon granted 
to the dwellers on "the Ramnagar side of the river. 
The tradition runs that he was on his way to Benares, 
but having reached Ramnagar, was so delighted with 
it that he would proceed no further. There was the 
tradition that to die on the Rimnagar side of the river 
Ganges was to suffer great loss and shame in the next 
birth, hut Vedavyas instituted a pilgrimage fly which 
this disaster might be averted, and a great annual mela 
is still held, which is said to have thus originated. 

One hesitates to mention another treasure of the 
Palace, as permission^ to see it can only be obtained 
under very special circumstances. This tjfeasure is an 
illuminated copy of the Rdmayan of Tulsi Dds. Probably 
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there is not in thii whule of Indui a vvork of the klati 
that execedi this in interest and beauty. The whole 
h beAUtifully written by hand ia the Nagari eharacler,^ 
and caeh page hax an SlluniiiiAted border, and ^8 faced 
by a full page painting depicting aeinie incident des¬ 
cribed m the text. The whole work is bnundi into five 
volumes, in Indian Rtyle, net in kather* but in artiatie 
Kinkab-work. 

About a mile from the Fort there [s an eiccacdingly 
fine tank, on ihe aide df which is a garden Eind garden- 
hdiiRc, where the Mahilraji soiiieumes entmiams his 
Curopenn friends. 

On another flide of the tank is a tofty temple vrsTfile 
fi'Om afar. The four sides are adorned with very 
daborateiy carved figures of animala and godS- The 
workmanFdiip im undoubtedly fine, but taking the ttunple 
m a w hdC( it is mDre-rentarkahkfor wealth of detail than 
For real beauty of architecture, It seems to luck Rtreiigtli 
and Rynimetry- 

[nside the temple are images oF Shiva, Durga+ and 

other god^ and goddesses* 

A iKiMtbk way of rutuni tf pluvious arrangements 
have been made for a goavisyatiOel h by tiie exist side 
□r the GungeSj crossing it by the Dulieriti Bridge^ 

The presenE MabAriji haa proved himself a loyal 
and warm friend of the Englishp and by his courtesy and 
generosUy has woo many warm friends. , 










CHAPTER VI. 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF BENARES. 

I T is quite clear that in attempting to deal with this 
phase of the life of Benares we must concentrate 
.. our attention on those features of it wWch appear 
to bear on the general tendency o^ the religions life and 
destiny of the people of Benares and of India. Much 
must pass unnoticed, which, though deeply interesting, 
does not appear to have important bearings on this. 

It is on this ground that we propose to pass over 
the Mahommedan community, numerically strong though 
it be, constituting about one quarter of the population. 
In thus passing it over there is not the slightest implica¬ 
tion that the Mahommedans are an unimportant factor 
in the general life of Benares. This is far from being the 
^ case. From the industrial standpoint, they are very 
important; in the Courts (and litigation looms large in 
Indian life) they are quite prominent and efficient; in 
civic life, moreover, they are taking their full share. 
^Yet to one living in, and familiar with, Benares, there 
comes the strong feeling that in trying to grapple with 
the religious life of^this city of Kdshi, and to read its 
significance, the Mahommedan section of the population 
does not mean all that the number of itrfollowers might 
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nntu^i^lE}/ ItfAd on« to csptict, who approaches the que^ 
tion from the outside. There ;ire vury iraany evideticafl 
that they ar« not heedless ot the reh|;jnus side of life 
but ivhat th«y arei in this respect, they areg tnainly^ in' 
and for themselves. They are fairly muL'Ii what Mahom- 
medauR are in hundredH of ether places in India^ there 
is nothin;; peculiarly eharaeieriBtic about the Mahom- 
medans of Benares, no movanient amoiT|i| therti^ 

or power, which indicates that they are likely to alter 
the fii^ligious l ite of the eity^ or of riidiat, t heir meligioas 
fife may be much to thenig ft is not j^rcally slgnificajit 
us rt:||i;ards the religious life of Indrn for the future^ In 
other wprJKt in making :t study of religion as present*d 
ill Benares, tliere is nothmg outstanding^ in iti^^ manlfua- 
tiution here^ nothing which Suggests that we have special 
opporiuniti;^ of studying it in its s|K?dal character* and 
its influenci* na the wq^hl around- 

It IK quite different with Hinduism^ the tvbole place 
is impregnated and saturated with it. Not only does 
it meet the eye at every points but it appears to dumi^ 
nate well nigh everything- That Benares is a distinctly 
Hindu city is nut n fact in be deduced i^am a atydy of 
tho KtatiKtical lablesj and the discs^'t'cfy that iibout Keven- 
ty-fivts per cent, of the popuSaUnii are Hindus; rather 
is it n conviction carried home tu the, mind by a consi¬ 
deration of the tutidily of the lil^ of the in its many 
and varied elements- 

Jaiiiism j:i auollief tikmunl which may bt left out 
of our study. The community Is small, (‘iraspurouSj aod 
(judging hy the number of their temples in comparison 
With the number of Jaina), rdigioua. But here again ^ 
there is the fueling that what they itre, they arc tO and" 
for themselves; they arc not to any appfwiable extent 
influencing others, or even coninbuting to the develop- 
ment of their religion in luiy apci^inl way. 

IS 
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What has to be said about Christianity will be said 
in a separate chapter. 

Having thus cleared the ground to some extent, we 
will endeavour to examine the religious life of the city, 
and to gauge its tendency and significance. Hinduism 
is here used in its very broadest possible meaning, and 
will include the various movements which either sprang 
from it, or are still more or less closely identified with 
it. 

The first question which naturally suggests itself 
is :—What is Hinduism essentially ? It might be thought 
that Benares would afford unusual opportunities for 
Staining an answer to this very important question. 
In one way it does: the great variety of beliefs and prac¬ 
tices found among those who connect themselves with 
Hinduism, and who are in a general way^ regarded as 
Hindus, help to reduce the ans 3 yer to our question to 
narrower limits, by shewing some of the things which are 
not regarded as essentials of Hinduism. 

In many religions the statement is made that the 
creed confessed must be judged as a creed, and not by 
its followers who may be greatly lax and inconsistent, 
that the creed giv^ the essentials of the religion. There 
is doubtless a measure of truth in this, though not the 
whole truth. But clearly this could not be the standard 
by which to measure Hinduism. In the first place, there 
is no creed to set forth its essentials. Again, there is 
probably no religion in the world which is so tolerant of 
a variety of beliefs. Identity of practice, again, cannot 
be said to constitute the essence of Hinduism, for it is 
perfectly evident that divergencies in the practices of the 
religious life are very great, though it is likewise true 
that considerable uniformity of ceremonies is found among 
large sections of the community, here, ajgain, however, we 
must note that there are large sections among whom such 
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Ceremonies not r^j^firdcd as bmdin^. In its final is- 
dues it not reucjlve: ittielf into thi^s ? Wid^i di%'er^en« 
eies of belic^Fmay be nMowadt at conduct !cven 

ethicalj fiisiy be permitted^ ceremonials tniiy be put on 
one sld^r tba broadest intcrpretnlions of the sacred boofaR 
may be practiealLy if not formally sanoEfonedp every doc¬ 
trine of Hinduism may be questinned^ hui a general loyally 
to the corporate body nf Hinduism must be looked for* 
and a measure uf conformity required ^to the attitude of 
that section of the c^orporate body with which the sdlae« 
I'cnl is identified^ Just as in Indian law there are many 
cases restating to marriagCp adoptionp inhefitancep etc.p 
for which there is tie universal standard, hut that which 
is regarded as the in the community to ivbicb the 
man belongs is accepted as the law by wbkh that man's 
case must W decided ; no, in HinduiBmp there is no.uni- 
veirsal Rtandard, but loyalty to Hinduism muBt be ea^ 
timated by a general acceptance of the stPifldard nnd rule 
□f that se^^ticin of Hinduism to which each one may 
belon^^. The ordinary rulea of caste are quite ignored by 
many of the devotees belonging toHauieof the mnumer- 
able sects which exist within the pale of Hindutfim^ and yet 
these devotees urc regarded as Hindus^ ^nd arj^ frequently 
Buppiirtud by Hindus not becauflc they are p™*"* but be- 
cause they are leading the religious life. Hinduism ia 
neither n creed, oor a cliurchp nor a society with unalter¬ 
able rules and regulations^ but a Ifwie federation whose ^ 
only uniting bond i«a general consentt expressed or impli- 
edp to An undefined brotherhood of sympathy p and loyalty 
to Art unwritten tradition thatwe are ad one body though 
di fferi ng ho greatly/' This is n ot a satisfactory defl ni tion^ 
of l-linduismi it ts vague in the extrcinet hut it is eertAinJy 
not more vaguu than the fitcls whiebiit is sought tn define^ 

It ia diffieult J.O say how Fur the members of the vari¬ 
ous reformed soets, such as the Arya Samaj^ the Brihnio 
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Samaj, and others would he regarded as having a claim 
to be called Hindus. Some of them have certainly for¬ 
feited their rights, but it would appear that they are 
under no such stigma as those who should embrace Ma- 
hommedanism or Christianity. Probably it is fair in 
speaking of Hinduism broadly to include all these various 
sects, though dou tless some of them are under many 
disabilities and are not in full standing. 

Taking this inclusive view of Hinduism, its composi¬ 
tion is very mixed. Many sects are represented in 
Benares. 

The Arya Samaj exists here, though it is neither very 
sti^ng nor very aggressive. It is a protest against 
many of the modern corruptions of Hinduism, especially 
against idolatry. It would make the Vedas the sole 
standard of creed and pratice. It is, so to speak, a se¬ 
vere legalism, harking back to first^ sources, and protest- 
ing againt the traditionalism and vagaries of the forms 
which modern Hinduism has assumed. This sect has a 
hall (not yet completed), on the main road between the 
Town Hall and the Chauk. 

The Br^hmo Samaj is decidedly weak in Benares, 
but is not un re presell ted. This is an eclectic sect, which 
without entirely breaking with all the traditions of Hindu¬ 
ism, claims the right to choose the best of all the creeds, 
and to break away from the corruptions, in creed and 
practice, of Hinduism, wherever they appear faulty. The 
history of this movement is one of great interest, but 
does ijot belong to a description of Benares. Those who 
desire to read a good account of the movement will find 
Mr. J. Campbell Oman’s book “ The Brahmans, Theists, 
and Muslims of India” a most readable and helpful work. 

The followers of Kabir Dds have an important centre 
in Benares. Their monastery is situated in Kabir Chau- 
ra Mohalld. Kabir Das was an eclectU;, and his one 
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ertdeAVour, to teach a nioiiothetsm which alt might hold, 
though espi-iisatng it in various ways. He wan neither a 
Hindu ror Mnhonimediin in hift teachings, and yet at his 
death %ras claimed by both. He protested against idolatry 
pronounced the spirit of religioc to be more important 
than it« fnrm, and the name by which God was called 
a inalloi' of com pa rati« indifference, so tong asGoil was 
really worshipped. He taught the necessity of fl good 
life, and tilt broad spirit of hrotherliOod, inEistlng On 
these points as of far greater importance than any mere 
ouuvard orthodoxy. The guru or teacher waft exalted 
to a position of great authority, «) tnnch so that in 
coorae of time the guru has, to a targe cKtent, assumcHhe 
status which the B rah man possessea among the ortho¬ 
dox. Celibacy iS insisted on fnr full diseiplwi of the sect, 
but not fo* those who arc adlicrents. In other wi>fds, 
it is neecpsary for thew clergy, but not for the laity. 

So few I>ddupanthia nre found in Benarei that it is 
not neceosary to devote any apace to an account of the 
fi4SCt, Very broadly speaking it is « totlatcral sect work¬ 
ing along ttiu same lines us the Kablrddsis. 

The N.lnakpanlhis h.we a considerubk fattowifig in Be¬ 
nares. They have althdr iB, or mona'atcrics, round about 
Assi Gh.it and Kunikshetra, MtrGkit, thcChauk.and near 
the liish«.-thar Road grain market- They a« the followers 
of the Punjabi, N'-nalt Shih- Tiie teaching of NAnakS^h 
accords in many respects with that of Kabir l>,isand Da ^ 
Diyal. U involves a somewhat loose ttionothciHiD, the spirit 
of brolherliness of ntind and act, mid general wo(^hiness 
of life. These things wars: made to be the esscntialii o 
religion- That which was sturted as a religious umo^ 
g«w, by force of circumstances, into .a political confede¬ 
racy, the Sikhs, but it is with the religious mnvumcnl 
that wc have to do. There are different sub-sects among 
the NAnakpawtbis, two them are represented m 
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Benares, the Udasis and the Nirmalis, (the ** Mendicants’* 
and the “ Pure”;; these appear to be on good terms with 
each other, and at times share a common meal. 

'' Concerning this sect, more perhaps even than con¬ 
cerning the Kabirdasis, the remark should be made that 
there is a constant tendency for them to get away from 
the teaching of their founder, and to drift back towards 
ordinary Hinduism. They study many of the Hindu 
sacred books, in conjunction with their own, and get 
more and more involved in the distinctive teachings of 
Hinduism. There may not be actual participation in 
idolatry, but there is nothing like the strong protest 
against it that was put forward by the founder of the 
organisation. The Granth, or book, which contains the 
teachings of Ndnak Shah (and probably much of those 
of his successors mixed with them), is accorded a place 
of peculiar honour in their places oj worship, and some¬ 
thing dangerously akin to worship of the book is preva¬ 
lent. Possibly the worship of gurus and books is hardly 
less dangerous than the worship of idols. 

The Gorakhpanthls have a large building close to the 
Municipal Gardens, and another about half a mile away, 
but the residents of the two akharas are not apparently 
very closely connected. In Benares the followers be¬ 
longing to this sect are few. Gorakh Nath, the founder 
of the sect, has been very much canonized, so much so 
that now his followers say that he had neither birthplace 
nor grave. It is not only Gorakh Nath, however, that 
they worship. In'the principal akhara there are several 
temples and shrines with symbols of Mahddeva in them, 
and these are, apparently, freely w’orshipped. They pro- 
•Cably try to identify Gorakh Nath with Mahadeva, making 
out that Gorakh Nath was a manifestation of Mahadeva. 

The Nagds have three akhards in Benares, represent¬ 
ing three different sub-sects; two of them aue side by side 
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in the buildings IIbt)vu ShkAla GbU, .ind the th\€6 nt Ha^ 
numin Ghdt, imaiediately tn thi: north. Tlaerc ii^ not much 
prottisiantiHm about Lhi^ sect; they dtd protest against 
some of the coovisiitions of Jiks fiucb ?IS clothbut ha^e 
bniJ to give m on this matter. They conslEtute* with their 
sub diviaionst another of the n I most innu me ruble acclfi 
within the pale of more or less orthodox Hinduism. 

TSiere are other sectSp aueh a$ the Raidstaii, the 
Shiva NarfiyanlS^ the Dnsnamts, and otliiOrs which have 
nothing very iiifttinctive in iheir doctrtn&B, They are 
all prubably raOre^ or I ess remotely descended from 
Hum mnndt who wA^r in a sense^ the hither of thr Kahir- 
disi^i N ^n^^kpanthiKi and numerous scefs akin U> (tir.m. 
The three sects jnentjoned abovCh the naiddsiSf ctCn. 
have extended largely among the lower c:iste people, 
fors^mueji as thej' protest against ea^tCi and auhstitole 
gurus^ taken from ^araong them^^lvea^ instead of from 
?3ifaong''the Brahmans. Coinmonly the reverence ac¬ 
corded to the guru is greatp hut in the practical outwork¬ 
ing of the system, and the system in well otgunined, the 
^"pHiichayat" icali it cnnamitlec; impoR«B a distiiicl iimk 
taiion cyi the guru*s power over the community. Tlsese 
sects commonly possess a saercu^ txiok wH ihdr own ; 
but it is often a compilation from kindred literature, or 
else vague and iBiteraLc ver^rfication composed by men 
Avha have had little education, and are rot born nr 
trained theologians^ 

These scetSji hnw^es^erp play unimportant a paTt 
in the lives of very' many of the popple- Kept aloof 
hy the cai^te-Hindus. they are enabled to take EomHthing 
of an independi?fit standp and to feci that they are a com* 
munity. and the tMchiiifiS current among thenip and thetr 
□rganisiitionsp arc not wkhnui some moral influence On the 
iive^ of those avho are members of the communities. 

it IB worj;^ noting that icHne of them have adopted 
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burial instead of cremation in the disposal of their dead. 

One other sect must be noticed, the Ridhaswimis. 
This sect is of quite modern origin, but has grown 
rapidly in several towns in the United Provinces. The 
sect was founded by a certain Shiva Dayal Singh, a 
well-educated man, who died only some thirty years ago. 
In more recent years Pundit Brahma Shankar Misr, a 
member of a particularly clever and respected family 
in Benai es, took a leading part in the movement. He 
was a man of considerable ability, and threw his whole 
energies into the development of the sect. Taking long 
leave from his Government appointment, he settled 
down at the “ Madho Das’ Garden,” which he had 
acquired some time previously, and started building a 
very imposing looking hall for the religious uses of the 
Radhaswamis, and was also devoting hiniself^to literary 
work in connection with the sect. .At the time" he was in 
delicate health, and was overtaken by death before either 
of his tasks was accomplished. The building has since 
been finished, (costing some Rs. 60,000) and is quite a 
modern structure in style, with iron girders and pillars, 
and a gallery, built especially for the accommodation 
of women. The bui^ing is said to be capable of seating 
2,000 worshippers. The ” holy ashes ” of the late revered 
guru are deposited under a sort of altar, in the centre of 
the raised platform at the north end of the hall. Some 
of the furniture which he used is treasured up also, in the 
'way of relics, and the way is being prepared for the 
sainting of the deceased, if not his deification. 

To describe the tenets of the sect is not easy. The 
guru was not eager to expound them to any one who 
<r/as not willing to join the sect, and would plainly say 
that they were inconjprehensible except to the initiated. 
There is much that is esoteric, and much.that is mystical 
about the teaching. Apparently an attempt has been made 
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to graft Home pHyciTologlcnl science, of a very unproved 
ckafEictcr, U|Ktn the bE^cliiagH of nuuh m^n an (ublr 

Dds and others^ Much is made of the “ ehabd ' tworrf, 
Aoundp c/r logos'jv V'^o^k practices ai'U encouraged, and* 
much importance is atiachcd ta the buzzing Hounds in the 
head which nmy be ihuG produced. To the uninitiated, the 
syntem presents a fitrangu mixture of myntidnin and 
pseudo*science, but to the initiated appears far more than 
this. Apparuiitly the guru ia placed in a dangerously giddy 
pofiilion. Spiritual prinLiplea raliicr than a personal God 
appear to bo prominent in the teaching. 

The sects already niemioned seem to be on the 
fringe of Hindaixm, whether Htrictly within the pnlewr 
not is not easy to decide in many cases. 

But what about Hinduism proper? What exposition 
can be given of that? There are such innumerahle divi* 

6 ion St doctrifiesj practices^ that probably na Uiie COuM 
give a coAprehensive account of them allp and aueh a full 
account w^ould probably Wnd few readers. 

There Ir the olil-faiihiaiied “ Shfistri," Lhc man learned 
in Sanskrit tore, deeply caascrvativc^ and accepting, to a 
large extent,^ the w hole body of the Hindus^ sacred liter¬ 
ature, though allowing thiU there are difTereni phaseig of 
tcacliingt adapted to different sluges^ of rnen s develop¬ 
ment; philosophical specula Ho na for the learned, crude 

idolatry for the tmudutsLed massea. Then iher^ arc the 
hiiiiily priests, and other orders Cif Brahmans engaged in 
similar dutiea, men who ate not greatly learned, but have* 
memorised the formulariciis neceiisary foisthc performance 
of the various rites and ceremonies. The Pui.irifi. are 
associated with the w+orship in the tcnsplcs, and are 
generally learned In little except the formalkiiis connected* 
with the care and worship of the idols* and the iwciving 
of ulTerings. There an: the Gangaputr^ ol the 

Ganges) who have charge of the bathing ghits. 
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But quite apart from these professional classes of 
Hinduism, there are to be considered the many Hindus 
who have no professional interests at stake, and are 
'therefore less prejudiced witnesses as to their real beliefs. 
Many belong to the respectable body, to be found in every 
religion, who jog along the well-beaten path, give a nomi¬ 
nal assent to all that their fathers believed, and observe 
more or less strictly the various rites and ceremonies. 
There are others who have advanced a stage, they are 
readers, possibly thinkers ; many of these hold very loosely 
by idolatry, and maintain that knowledge ” is the great 
means to salvation. Among this <group many Ved^ntists 
are found, the great majority in Benares following more 
or less closely the Shankarachdrya or Adwait School, i.e., 
holding that the world and man are but passing phantoms 
and dreams, the only reality being God. Their great 
doctrine is expressed in the sentence ** There is one 
(thing; God, there is naught else.** This sentence is 
sometimes translated ** There is one God, there is no 
other, and made to imply that the teaching is mono¬ 
theistic ; but this is not so, this is to lose the whole point 
of the teaching of Shankaracharya, which is Monism of 
the severest type, •and not Monotheism. Among the 
Vedantists are men of various shades of thought. Some 
give up the severe Monism of Shankaracharya, and incline 
to the type of Vedantism taught by Ramanuj and his suc¬ 
cessors, who accord more or less personality to God, and 
'^seek to save men’s personality. There are not a few who 
are seekers aftep truth, realizing that they have found no 
sure resting place. Agnosticism counts many followers, 
men who have broken with Hinduism mentally, but have 
Reached no other position. Idolaters vary greatly, there 
are many who go thipugh the prescribed performances, 
not greatly believing in them, but ^not sufficiently 
interested in spiritual matters to have reached the stage 
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of unbeliuf. Thcjt hoiv ni;iny ^ctiuiFid^'^ difvDtib idol Atom 
there nre, meti And women who bonestty believe in all 
that thcfr spiritual k aides have told them, and impncitly 
Jo what they are hiddufi. There art many who have 
^iven up belief in idolatry^ and the AtoricK cofinetled with 
at, and yet lire nuoiinnl ddhcrents^ *' Do you beltftve 
these things?'' '"1 shut my eyisii and bdievt." 

An important feature of the life of Eiiinares is the 
farge opportunity alTorded for Brahmans eoming from 
KliFTcrent p»rt$ of Indio, heing sup ported at the ChhsHrns^ 
gaining ioatructinn in the formulsiriefi of HindwiAmp and 
possibly a g matte ring of nthur Sanskrit leamingp and 
tlien I’eEurciing to their own country to be the teacifer*, 
and priests of the people. Some of coEii’se, get mun: than 
a smaitering of Sanskrit learning, they become nfslly 
Iciirited pondits. 

Thesg Chhatras-pmcntiOEied above require a little 
further fiutice^ They very in their scope and purpaikf^ 
hut, unitedly, embrace the uses of hostels, schofaarshipli, 
and ftImS'houses. By endowments alone, provisinn is 
made for the support of over two thousand peniunsp it has 
been recently stated^ four thotiaand. This provision b 
not exelu&ively for Brahmans^ but much of the money has 
been kit explscitJy for them, and they possibly get their 
full share of the enJowmentA not thus limited* In some 
casas there are buildings where Brahman students ran 
be accomniodatedp more commonly the endowniem 
arranges for a daily dole to the recipients. 

About SadhuH, su-calkd dcvokiyit perhap.A the less 
said the better. There are Sadhus and SidhuA. Some 
are ,mSy laxy, lome are vicious. Many among the 
Hindus themBelves are g*ittmg more and more to feel 
what a weary load these men are'-upon the country^ 
how dcmoreJiilng to the whutc community. This system 
cf religious vagrancy ia inevitably bound up with the 
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• views about the “ renunciation of the world ” which find 
so large a place in Hinduism. Somehow the people who 
renounce the world shew no eagerness to renounce food, 
some of them, by their appearance, must have exceed- 
ingly good appetites. Their demands from the hard- 
worked and under-fed people are a disgrace and a shame. 
Why should these thousands of lazy fellows live a life of 
absolute idleness while others have to work the harder 
to keep them going ? 

One other special feature of the religious life of 
Benares demands notice, viz., the visits of enormous 
numbers of pilgrims. For the local festivals the throngs 
of people who troop in are mostly from the adjacent 
villages, hut at the more general festivals, and especially 
at the time of eclipses, hundreds of thousands come 
from .afar. Quite apart also from these special occa¬ 
sions, there are continually coming'those who^re '‘on 
pilgrimage,” and, of course, Kashi must be included in 
the programme. These hundreds of thousands of pil¬ 
grims are a source of no small gain to the residents of 
Benares. The tradesmen reap considerable benefit, 
and of course the Brahmans are not the poorer. Some 
of the pilgrims are rajas, and other wealthy men, and 
spend great sums of money in offerings and so-called 
charities. While these pilgrimages bring so much finan¬ 
cial gain to the city, who can measure the religious 
demoralization that is continually being effected. 

Still another special feature of the life of Benares 
remains to be noticed. Very many people come here to 
die. Some of these are men of position, Government 
officials who have retired, and others,’who retire and 
come to the holy city that they may spend their last 
days here, die withirr the sacred precincts, and have 
their ashes cast into mother Ganges as she flows by the 
city consecrated to the god who gave her Jjirth. Not a 
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few ividiiws also come to spcod their taril; year# here. 

It fun S' mtcrest some tn know ill at ftome of the tcmjile 
outtiDrities moke sun •nrniuity arranyetiitinl with wilowa 
who desire it. The wiclmv* niwke over to them suclT 
money afi they poarte&S and are therl entitled to subsist¬ 
ence as Ions as •*’«y 

Among the religious influences which are at present 
operative in Benares no menlion has been made oT 
TheoHophy, which has malic the city ils head quartera 
for this part oF India, So for as Themmphy has become 
identifiiHl with the life of Benares, it has become an 
mturpretflUon of Hinduism. Doiihtless. however, it 
brings rtiueh From the West, and endeasmrs to redTI it 
into Hinduism, and in this way is influencing Himluiaoi. 
Bthical teaching nurtured and deyuiuped by Chrislianity, 
and incorporated into the life and thougiit of the 'Vest, 
is read iqto the Hindu shiistra*. and tnughl as IlmittiiBm, 

It may b« freely granted that much uF the teaching may 
be found in the Hindu hooks, but ne«f focused and 
enforced as it is being now done through agenfiiea which 
are, in their aOLirccs, distinctly Christian. This state 
ment may not pass urtchallcngcd, butjt is written thought- 
fully and deliberately. 

This is u very imperfect sketch of the variegated 
niligious life of Benaosa. The question now suggests 
itself-^What is the siguifleance of d f" ? ButiarcS is 
often spoken of as a conserv ayve centre of Hinduism bu^t 
is this the case ? Conservatism there doubllew is- There 
«r0 not a few whose conservalistu can be reapecied, 
though we may not agree with their poaitton, the 
ennuervatism of ihiisc who are wedded to the psisl, and ^ 
who are convinced that what has been esliiblished frimi 
of old must b^ right. There Is th:r conservatiam of those 
who “ love tuliave it W’ whose bread and blitter it fs. 
“ But you know these things are not right. Xj^hy do you 
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allow and encourage them ?” “ What can we do, where 

is our food to come from if this be given up?” This 
conservatism is not rare, alas I in Benares. 

But Benares is by no means wholly conseiwative. 
Liberalism, both of views and practice, are growing. 
Progress, distinct progress there is, even though it be 
not so fast as many would wish. The material progress 
is quite evident, and it ought to be, in common justice, 
mentioned that the splendid services rendered to the 
city by Government officials has had much to do with 
this. The city has been favoured with Collectors and 
Commissioners during recent years who, backed up by 
the Municipality, have been able to carry on real progres¬ 
sive work in the way of improvements in the City. For 
many years, we enjoyed the services of Mr. E. H. Radice, 
as Collector, and Mr. D. C. Baillie, as Commissioner, 
and probably never did officials enjoy such popj^larity as 
they did, secured by their hearty sympathy with the 
people, and their readiness to work for, and with, them. 
There can be no doubt but that this had much to do with 
the loyal spirit that pervaded Benares during the recent 
days, when there was so much ” unrest ” present in vari¬ 
ous parts of India, but we are not dealing here with 
such matters. 

What is the religious outlook? In the first place, it 
may be truthfully said that the religious life, even when 
most closely identified with idolatry, has never sunk 
to the depths which have been reached in some other 
parts o^ India. But when the best possible has been 
said, the idolatry of Benares is such as to cause deep 
pain and sorrow to every high-minded well-wisher of 
the city. The idols must number tens, perhaps hun¬ 
dreds, of thousands. Their coarseness needs no descrip¬ 
tion, this is evident to all who have eyes to see, and the 
still coarser stories about these gods, contained in the 
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Purina, which are reckoned as sacred books, only increaa- 
LS the wonder that such ({ods can ever call forth worship. 

But this is only one side of Hinduisin, there ia an¬ 
other aide, the so-called " Higher HinilulflmIt ifl tJ 

he fire.itly reyreLled that on the part Of these more ad¬ 
vanced Hindus there ia not fi (jrenter effort to sweep 
away idolatry fi-um the musses, and to ftive them some¬ 
thing in itB place. It may be that mafiy, lost in the 
subtle oietOphyaics of the Vedintn, feel that they hove 
nothing to offer, which is capable of ■being appreciated 
by the common people, no simple Ouspel. easily under- 
stood of the unfearned, and cap.ibte of InHoencing llictr 
live# towards hiKhef things. And yet, be the sources 
wiuUever they may, chuAges are Iwing effected, there is 
gradually wrought into the spirit of very many an altered 
altitude ionwards the things which beloAg to the moral 
elevation of a people.. Things can never, w« trust, drift 
back to vThare they wereror even n-matn as they are. 
Quite 1‘eccntly has been iasued a hook, hy a Hindu, 
which speaks in no' measured terms of many of the evils 
of Hinduism, and pleads earnestly for their bemj? remov¬ 
ed. Another resident of Ucranrs could be itirntioned, 
a man of great ability, ^vhu takes a simitar attiiBde. but 
who caren not. or dar« not, to 

way. and it is m with wry many others. Tbeiv are 
many men, well educated, thoughtful, whose moral nature 
revolts against the baacr features Of Hinduism, and would 

fain see things greatly changed. 

In closing this chapter, thursfone, <he writers last 
word is oue of hopcfiiJness. The City is not even now 
trW/y given to idolatry, -‘"‘I it may be that in the future 
Bennres may he worthier of d» name of Kish., thu Illut* 
trxtiua Citys 










CHAPTER VII. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

I T would naturally be expected that such a city as 
Benares would make a strong appeal to those who 
believed that God had laid it upon them to carry 
the Evangel of Jesus Christ to India. SuclT a centre 
and fortress of Hinduism would Suggest to them what 
Jericho suggested to Israel of old, though in another 
sense, that was the geographical key ef the land, this the 
key of the Hinduism of, at least. Northern India. Many 
more than seven days have passed, and the walls have 
not yet fallen down flat, but Christ’s servants still com¬ 
pass the city, sound their trumpets, and “ hope on hope 
ever. The work of renewal is greater than that of 
destruction, we need not wonder if it take a longer time. 

V\e find that Christian Alissions have been established 
here for only little short of a century. The Baptist Society 
started work in 1816, the Church Missionary Society in 
1817, the London Alissionary Society only three years 
later, in 1820. In 1867 the Zenana Bi^ble and Medical 
^ ftlission (then called the Indian Female Normal School 
and Instruction Society) took up work here, in 1878 the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. There is a Roman Catho¬ 
lic Chapel, and a resident priest, but as this work bes 
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mostly^ if not i£ritin:ly attiohg Europeaiift and Euraaians^ 
it does not 'eoftitf within the 8 i:ij|a 2 of ihi^ chaplcrF 

The Baptist iMiisk^nar^- Sootety waa the first m enter 
the Held, and worked on until 11^^. It Uicit decided to 
cnneeritrutt its forces, itnd e«dnf: that othiu- SiKtcUes 
were oceiipyifi|j thit field, withdrew, and strengthened its 
Delhi Mission, It, ha we ver, left one lady worker* who, 
w^ith her assistants, has been carryitig On work among 
the gtrlaMnd women. The Mission used^various agenoies^ 
Schnols for both hoy a and girls* preaching, and Zunium 
work- Orphanages also w ere eatablishtdF 

The Churuh Missionao^ Society baa a large and 
important work^ There is a large Girls Orphanage, and 
it is reckoned that since its establialiment between 2,000 
and 3,000 girls have bcuo trainetl and f^ducated- Another 
special Fetrture of their wurk is a wcll-argaaieed Girls 
Boarding School* witlr* which is incorporated a Training 
School For Teachers, The large Bijy% School in the 
City was endowed the Jate R^jA dai Nariyan OhoKal. 
Theri! are also one or two smaller school* For boys and 
girls* A special tbrm of work is undertaken hy the Rev* 
d-J* Johnson among the Sanskrit Pundlu. a wwk for 
which he la peculiarly fitted as he is himself a profound 

Sanskrit scholar^ 

The Lotiduii Missionary Society hais been engaged in 
Educatinnal and Evangelistic work. Both Boys and 
Girls' Schoob have been verj^ vigonm*ly carried oiit and^ 
Evangelistic work is sustained in the Cjty and District 
The Rev. M* A. SherringF one of its misBiotiaries, acconi- 
plished ^fiie valuable liicrarj' ^vark* 

The Zumina Bibb and Medical Minsioii fnr some year*. ^ 
confined its .ictivities tO Girls Schools and Zenana wurk* 
but in 14W7 started a Medical Disfwnsary For wnmen. 

In 1888 waa built the Victoria Hotpiial, a thoroughly 
well-built and i«ll equipped Hospiial. Thif i^situated 
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near Sigra, they have also a Dispensary in the City. The 
Hospital reports, for last year, an average number of 
m-patients of 43, and out-patients art the Hospital Dis¬ 
pensary and at the one in the City 4,454, with 10,430 
attendances. 

The Wesleyan Mission has worked on general lines, 
but recently they have been developing work among the 
Dorns and other low castes, and are seeking to raise 
them spiritually and socially. This special work among 
the low castes has been a feature of Mission work in 
South India for many years, and has become increasingly 
so in North India more recently. It is a form of work 
which has raised much discussion. Some have regarded 
it as a “ small profits and quick returns ** policy, but it 
should be regarded from a far higher and broader stand¬ 
point than that from which such an estimate of the 
movement is obtained. If Christianity mean ^anything, 
it means God’s love and care for all men, and the 
uplifting of the “ depressed classes” pi India (oppressed 
classes would be a still more suitable term) is utterly 
in a line with Christ’s teaching and example. The fruits 
of this work are wider even than the benefits to the 

^ c 

classes themselves. One most desirable result that it is 
producing is to create a conscience on this matter among 
other classes of Hindus ; they are being shamed into a 
recognition of the claims which these oppressed classes 
Jhave upon their sympathy and help. One Society has 
been formed among the Indians themselves, in West India, 
to car?^ on work among these classes, and it is candidly 
confessed that the Society sprang into existence through 
the influence of Christianity. From many quarters now 
are heard from among the Indians themselves the 
plea that these neglected low caste people are members 
of our common humanity, and that it is*^the duty of all 
to seek tl^ir help and uplifting. 
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The five Alissionary Bodctitss working in Bunarca 
have altogutlier W Hoys' Schtrala, with over 1,000 pupils, 
18 Girls’ Schoola \viLh only .t few ahorl of 1,000 pitptk. 
anil over 000 pupife, in 030 different' private housoe 
iZenanii pupila.t Therks arc thus about (hna thouannU 
hoys, giHfi, and women coming under Christian ijii«lru& 
tion. Irt addirifin to this there are in the Zenanas many 
who, though not pupils, are hroughi in contact with the 
teachers, and come directly under Chrifliian teaching. 
The English ladies are aided in tlteir work by n large 
staff of lodiail worker*, and more is being done than in 


Farmer years tO make these prope''1y (rained leachent. 

Not only is Bibk teaching giveit in all the ScboolSi 
both for Boys and Girls, but Sunday Sebook arc held in 
fiiRtty places nn the Sunday, which am vnlunturily atund- 

ed by thi; SchCiol childniiiu 

Pufisibly of recent years not quite »o much importance 
has heeTi attttcbcd to Bait«ar Preaching as wa* «hc catc 
ill earlier yeam. The wnrh, however, is steadily enrned 
on. and shotsid be carried on, for. by it. 0 cbuut of people 
is reached who are not so likely to enrae tinder in 
fluence of Christaility in lb* Mis#'"'' Schools. Preach- 
ing, moreover, is not only instruetloit and iofertnatjon. 
but an endeavour to stir up to nciivitj^ add cffectiiencM 
the knowledge uf spiritual thing* which may already he 

form of Christian work which should not 
pass unnoticed is that of the disinhutiao of ihc bCFip- 
Lres and Christian literature. D^^Ch.irles^utnann 
of the C. M. S., started a Bible and Chnstmn Shop 

in 1894, The first item which appears in t le . «« 

the ^ceipt side, is a donation from “ a Christian 

„■ e,. a labourer) of Hs- 100- 4 T^ Mj 

this sum for- the drcul-lion of those books whieh had 

brought such blessing into bisflwn life, and thus led to 
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the establishment of the Bible Depot. On Dr. Baumann’s 
death in 1897, the Book Shop was established on a 
broader basis, and has since been managed by a Com¬ 
mittee representing all the Missionary Societies working 
in Benares. The Chaplain of the Hnglish Church is also 
a member of this Committee; and in this and other ways 
the Chaplain for the time being invariably identifies him- 
self with the work of the various Societies. Denomina- 
tionalism is not so rampant out here as it is at home, 
men and women, representing different Churches, work 
not only side by side, but in hearty co-operation. 

The Book Shop enjoys the advantage of a fine room, 
or rMher hall, favourably situated on the main road by 
Ramkator i, placed at the service of the Society by the 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. The work has steadi¬ 
ly progressed. The last year’s report shewed a/i income, 
by sales of Bibles, Christian Books, and stationery, of 
Rs. 1,081. The number of such Bibles, books,^and por¬ 
tions sold was only just short of 9,000. in addition to 
which many thousands of Christian Tracts were supplied 
for gratuitous distribution. 

Results! Results! This is the half taunting query 
often broOght forwardr The Indian Christian community 
numbers about 800, including the children in the Sigra 
Orphanage and Girls Boarding School. Numerically 
this does not appear to be a great achievement for near¬ 
ly a century of work. Estimates of the worth of renewed 
hcmanity differ; to those who take the heavenly, the 
angels standard, spoken of in the Gospels, the fact of 
eight hundred persons, young and old, confessedly Chris¬ 
tian, will afford grounds for deep thankfulness. “ But 
wfTat of the quality of these Christians.” “ My good 
friend, what of eight ^hundred nominal Christians in 
England ? Some are good, some middling, some not 
quite that. JVhat more could be said in England? And, 
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there are men anil women among thu Indian Christian 
community of whom any church in Bnglamt or dse- 
where might well be proud.” 

To attempt to gauge the value of Mia»ioH work by 
atatisttlcs is a very auperHcinl buelflueii. The influence 
of Christianity i» kimply incateutable. We do well to bo 
eager For rtrtults, viaihk atjd wngthle nuautts. but it is 
well also to be pntienl and hopeful. It is tmpus&ihle 
to estimate the effect of Christian eiluoaltonal worb 
among the hi>ya and young mun, anKhig the girl* and 
women. The constant preaching to grilling lislcilcrs, 
the social iniurcourse with nuo-Ckristians are by no 
means fruitless, though ligures cannot be given- Jhe 
actual Mission statistics represent but a fraction of the 
achieveinenis of Christian Mis-sions, The numerous 

movementij among the people themselves in matters of 

social and religious reform, are not these to n very large 
extent the'nutcome of Christian work in this coantry? 
The strength of a current cannot be gauged by the ripples 
on the surface of the wnlcri neither can the resuUs of 
Christianity be eatimaled by the number of kipbsm*. 
The affirmation may be ventured that Christ is working 
more effectively in the heart and life^f many an* unbap- 
tised Mindii or Mahommedan, than sn some oE those 
whose names are enrolled in Church Registers, both m 
BfigLind and [ndin^ 

Christian Mis-rions may comparative failures 

to those who have never mads the convmmn of the na¬ 
tions to Jesus Christ a maiwr of prayerfal conoem, but to 
those who have, while the visible pesidM may bring great 

disappointment and humiliation, there cannot be a sense 

or Ehilure. We are neither defeated "or dismayed, or 
we are, JesUS Christ is not. The Jiingdom cometh not 
with observation, but it surely comath. ^ 



CHAPTER VIII. 


^ education. 

T he subject of Education demands a short chapter 
to itself, for not only is the subject very important 
in itself, but Benares has special features as an 
educational centre, and this increasingly so'from year 
to year. 

No attempt will be made to trac^^he history of the 
various institutions, except in one or two cases. The 
aim will rather he to give a very brief sketch of what is 
being done at the pr-sent time. 

No one will dispute the value of education, except 
the uneducated, though a variety of views may be held 
as to what constitutes “education,*^ the extent to which 
facilities should be afforded for the many obtaining 
nigher education, whether steps should be taken to en¬ 
sure all children getting primary education, whether 
English should be encouraged, or whether the vernacu¬ 
lars should be more insisted on,-These and many 

^ other questions of a similar character are deeply' interest¬ 
ing, but the discussic^ of them would not be suitable 
here, even had the writer the knowledge to present the 
various a^f^ects of the questions profitably. 


f 
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In the first place, let u» have a fisw bald irtatiirtics. 
U !« Koped that these ar* anprosjmatdj? correct, but in 
obtaining the detaili for such statislica frum various 
Gcurctis, there is iho danger of a small schonl beinj^ 
fimitted, or of its being included twice. These rctarns, 
however, will h® sufficiently accurate to serve the purpose 
for which thia book »s being written. 

Some of the institutions are under the Provincial 
Covemment, Bomc arc under the iMuntcipaTitj', nthers 
are more or less private achools, some of them, receiving 
Government aid, have to conform to Government regufo^ 
tiana in many particulars, those which do not receive 
such aid are of course perfectly tndependent. 

The following table give* the numbera of Schools and 
atud[:nLS ; —* 

SSliOCiU and Cfi'llpfFM. 

2 


3 


Ifl? 


Mil 


1 

a 

1 

17 

m 


AmUtc S^hcK>l 
mpb Schd€itp — 

AnelcnVcnincul^T' fJcihuwl m- 

Upiwir rrinaary 
JjyofQ^ Pplimry -- 

Pritnalfl mudu — 

PriTptic MahjDttUifiwlaii 


m 

%m 

mi 

Lm 






IW Schuolff jmil Oollcicf^. 

Aliadti Ifi mtU* KchMliP 

The two Co1!eB«J ane the Government College 
(Queen’s College), and the Central Hindu College 

The two Sanskrit Colleges aft: departments of the 
above two linghsh ColteRes. the latter, however, tias a 
distinct name.being t:alled the Ranavir PAlhiJiala- 
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The Arabic School mentioned by itself is the Madrasa 
Mazhur-ul-alum, this is by no means the only Arabic 
School, but being an aided School appears separately. 

Of the six High Schools, two are Mission Schools, 
with 730 students. Altogether Mission Schools appear 
to have about 1,044 boys, and 990 girls under instruction, 
besides the educational work among girls and women 
which is carried on in the Zenanas. 

The education given in these very various institutions 
differs greatly. The College and High Schools are tho¬ 
roughly well equipped, and quite up to date. In these 
the Vernaculars are taught, also the Indian classical 
langiiages, but the main medium of instruction is English. 
This arises through no endeavour to thrust English 
forward, but simply in response to the eager demands of 
the Indians themselves, who realize the many advantages 
for their future prospects which the acquisition of English 
will secure for them. ."f 

In many of the Primary Scho^ the education is 
necessarily of a very limited character. Some of the 
boys may afterwards enter other Schools and go on to 
something better, but naturally many of the parents 
cannot a'fford this, and the boys have to face life with 
some idea of the three R’s, but this is a distinct gain. 

What can be said about the Private Schools, the 
Hindu “ Pathsh^lds ” and the Mahommedan “ Maktabs ?” 

In some of them doubtless more or less sound work is 
done in Sanskrit and Arabic, in some others there is 
simply the memonzing of Sanskrit and Arabic, a train¬ 
ing for the memory it is true, but this can hardly be 
called a liberal education. Many of these private schools 
are earned on under very primitive conditions, in these 
the Vernaculars, or Eifglish, may be taught, but frequent¬ 
ly by those^ who are but moderate scholars themselves, 
and have ^I?ttle idea of teaching. It must, I think, be 
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that the statement that efose on lO^CKK) stU' 
den till are beia^ educated in Benarem, is rather L stretch 
of [anguas^. Huwtwer* they are under instructian nf 
some sort or kind. * 

The education of girls is a i^u-eritioit tvhich is otily 
now being brought inEci the domain of practicat reatiM- 
tiOrt+ At present things enn only be regarded as mwt 
unsatisfactory, in most cutjuis girk who nre sent to 
schools are taken away soon ns they reach mi age 
when they w'nuJd be abk to make sulistantial progres#; 
they Just get through the drudgery of lenruing the lettersp 
Sind are beginning to read# when their coining to school 
ifl stopped^ they are i™ old to be aJiow'ed to IcflvC the 
privacy of the home. Early rnarmgi; Up of CDursc# the 
miiin difficulty in thk matter. In the Sigra Girls' Board* 
ing SchooJ much is heiog dune io the more advanced 
education of the digighteJ'S of Christian piircnts, and 
Euch will have a ver)‘ JmporLint bearing on the 

general pr0gress»^f the Indian Christian comniuntty- 
The Central Training SehonI was established in the City 
in the year I&D?. It is graded as-an Upper Primary 
Suhonl. there are 126 pupils on the roll. The eodenvaur 
IE to make this a school e^spEcuiUy for the traintng nf 
teachers^ and great strides may reasonably be anticipated 
in Me matter during the ne^t decade. 

The ftttituda of the educated towards female educa¬ 
tion has inorvetlously chsaged during rGceal yearSp a new 
era has dawned, which is fun of 6ignific:inc£. and great 
socitd cbujigcs itiusl he eHectcd in the near future. A 
few words must be wriften cuOLcming thu two most 
recent educational institutions in Benares# the Central 
Hindu College, and the Hewitt fehatnya School 

The Ccntrpil Hindu College has now completed the 
lenth year of its CKifftcftcc, and during tba| period lias 
developed in a most remarkable way* Mr^. Annie Bciuint^ 

ta 
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the President of the College, has been the leading spirit 
from first to last, but has had valuable aid both in gifts 
of property and money, and in hearty and efficient 
service. 'The School started in the City, but was trans¬ 
ferred to its present site in 1899. A valuable property, 
consisting of land and houses, was given by H. H. the 
Mah iraji of Benares. The original building has been 
altered and enlarged, many others have been erected, 
including Boarding Houses ; and now the College and 
School are splendidly housed and well equipped in every 
way. As the name indicates, it is for Hindus, and Hindu 
teaching forms the base of the religious instruction given 
in tHe School. 

The number of students, according to the latest 
particulars published, is between 900 and 1,000. Of this 
numl^r, about 240 are in the College Classes, .about 540 
in the High School, and about 140 ijj the Sanskrit depart¬ 
ment. 

There is also a Girls* School, with^c^>ut 120 names on 
the rolls. The College and High School are affiliated 
with the Allahabad University, but do not accept Govern¬ 
ment aid. An annual expenditure (including addition to 
buildings) of over Rs. 100,000 is met chiefly by donations, 
subscriptions, interest on investments, and fees. It was 
reckoned that during the first nine years over Rs. 
1,189,000 had been received, of which somewhere about 
a quarter had been laid out in building and furnishing, 
and something less than a half had been invested. 

Th^ Hewitt Rshatriya School is yet quite in its in¬ 
fancy, but bids fair to become an institution of consider¬ 
able importance, not only in Benares, but in the Pro¬ 
vince. This School is endowed by the Raja of Bhingi. 
He gives for its estabKshment and upkeep Rs. 1,000,000, 
and in addition to this a fine site of "180 bighas of 
land, with nvo large houses on it, and a further sum of 

r 
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iti. 150.000 foe building. Thu ScikkjI bus iilrufldy been 
starlud, nntl has 311 ti-Ttnus on ihe roll, bul /he work 
ban yul to be organijicd titid devetoped, and more auiluble: 
buildingK erected. 

The school ia specially, if not wclyaiwely, intended 
for members of the ICahatriya caste, and the HijA is 
moat aoatouK that the school should he a nursery lof 
loyalty. Some dilTercnce of opinion exisW •»« to the 
wisdom of drawing the members of^ one cafiUf into a 
school by theinselues, and thus fostering the caste spird- 
Much might be said on both sides of this question, but 
of the loyal and fi<iod intentions of llie ftAja there can be 
na doubt. The institution will gt^ally increase ihep ti»- 
mirtance of Benai-e» hi> bn eduuutionnl ceiitre, and mpy, 
it is hoped, develop into one of the leading educat»o««l 
of NarUi Indisi- . 
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HAQIOLOGY. 

A SKETCH of Benares would be incomplete which 
did not contain some reference to the saints 
whose names have been so closely s^ssociated 
with the sacred city. Five are selected for notice, though 
the notices must he brief. The five are: ^x^Buddha, 
2. Ramanand, 3. Kabir Das, 4. BaJ^.bhacharya, and 
5. Tulsi Das. 

BUDDHA. 

It seems most prooable that Buddha*s real name was 
Gautama, and from his family name he is called Sakya 
Muni, I. c.f Saint Sdkya. Buddha means ** the enlightened 
one, he also was entitled Siddhdrtha, f. e., “ he who has 
accomplished man’s true aim and end in life.” 

According to tradition he was the son of Suddhodana, 
Raja of Jvapilvasti^ (about 100 miles north of Benares), 
and was born about 558 B. C., though there is much 
uncertainty about the dates of his life. ' 

In his youth he was of a meditative disposition, and 
though by no means wilrfiout the accomplishments which 
suited his station in life, he was more given to quiet and 
reflection th/n to the ordinary occupations of a prince. 
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While still youn>! he was marritiil lo u niaidcfl of 
henuty, ond afttr Inn years si son was born Eo them. 
Meanwhile his reflections over the problems of life had 
convinced him of tlio vanity of all earthly things, f'o-' 
verty, disease^ old-age, doHth, those were the calamities 
that dogged men's lives ; what attitude should mati tolfe 
towards a world wticrv these evils reigned? At shout the 
age of thirty he made what is sjMilteii of as I he (JrcHt 
Renunciation. VVithnijt trusting biitUMlf to \tnik upon the 
face of the new bom babe, or that of his fair wife, he stole 
away in the dead of the night, rod* Far fi-om the palace, 
sent back his horse, nssuniL-d the garb of a retifiiom, and 
juintng tsvo Rrahman aseclics, nppiied liinisetf to austeri¬ 
ties at IWiagriha, in the Patna Histriet. Failing to 
«curc peace of mind, or light upon the pruhtems which 
perplcited him, he leh his ooinp:‘nifma. and joined by. live 
disciples, entered upon a course of meditation at the 
spot now "b^lcd Uuddha Gayj*. Here after Kve long 
years (jf waiting, ^d of flerce struggle ivith the powers 
of darkness, be received the great " Enlighten men t,'^ 
atid rising up. be went forth to pfoclfttm The Law. 

It was to the Deer Forest, Sdroiith, tbal he directed 
his steps, and them gathered his first followers round 
him. 

What was his message for mnnkitid ? He absolute¬ 
ly oppusbd caste, holding that all men are equal, aild 
capable of obtaining Salvation. This is m be secured, 
not by ceremonies or auatcrities, but by following the 
" Law." The doctrina uf Ivarm-i takes a very preminent 
place in his teaching, but the present as an inevitohlii 
outcamc of all the past was OOt to be urged .as an 
for supinene.ss, men wera to be up and doing. The mam 
essentials of the “ Law " which tie preached were: 1. 
Rcverenct! to Superiors, 2, Self-control, IJ. Kindness 
to alt men, 4.^ A reutignition of the sanctity of all life. 
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God was not denied, but practically ignored. Karma 
was a self-working law, needing none to enforce it, nor 
could it be evaded by the intervention of deities, its 
Course could only be altered by the altered course of 
each man’s life. The end of all was to escape the bonds 
of conscious existence, to reach “ Nirwana,” though 
whether this should be taken as equivalent to absolute 
extinction, or as being merged in the ocean of life and 
bare being, is not clear. 

Apparently during the remaining forty-four years 
or so of his life he spent much time at Rajagriha, and 
still more in wandering about disseminating his doc¬ 
trines. There is a touching story of his father’s ac¬ 
ceptance of the new “ Law/’ and of his wife and son 
becoming disciples. Buddha is supposed to have peace¬ 
fully died about 478 B. C. after solemnly committing to 
his disciples the duty of carrying oq his great work. 

Buddha was greatly original, yet in his^^;^culations 
owed much to others of a like min>f who had been 
striving after something higher than the current Brah¬ 
manism. Budhism, as a religion, is dead in Benares, 
dead in the greater part of India, but it is by no means 
dead as an influence,'^ and has probably powerfully affect¬ 
ed the philosophical side of the Higher Hinduism of 
more recent times. 

It is passing strange that though Benares is the 
great centre of Hinduism, it should also be so closely 
associated with the work of Buddha, whose creed now 
affects^he lives <5f something like fifty millions of human 
beings. 


RaMaNaND. 

The length of Ramanand’s connexion with Benares 
is by no means clear. There can be rto doubting the 
fact that He resided here for some time, and taught 
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thoBtJ doctrines, which, thr(iLi»;h hi* iliiMjipks, have tlnne 
su mudi to gather uut tiany suets kiiititt n a* S’afthn;ivaB. 
These scetH identify-the[ilisetv«8 Isrgdy with the wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu under his intHrnatiotj ;ia 8_tnj, and Ram f 
wife anti bry llier, SI hi wnd Lnhshtnai). 

AppHreiUly R^nunand flouimhed al^wt the Nth 
cctilury. About hi« exact date there ts much thffenince 
of Opinion. 

Rimaniij had hrnli. n awuy frnni the severely lofiical 
iina metaphysical Adwninsiii oF Shank.uVtdiArya. and 
had infused a nieaeuru of warmth into wnn.l.ip und hfc 
by hie tcaehinBfl cuncernmK the nenuiiiullly of Qu**- and 
man's distinct though depundent existence. Iftmiaand 

cmHed this teadiiiiB further, and by mahhig IWnt the 
obieet of dev.jtion and wnrahip, snuijlil to pu«f>’ 
quicken the rdiRiOUS lives of the masse«- Thejnog 
liiie of EWmAnand's disdrh=« has helped mater,ally to 
direct the>Hjig.ous life of f ndin into healthier channels 

than the v^hk^of R.idh.L-Kr-.ahn:i and Wah.idcva, 

which have dtme so much to dehaae Ifidia, 

Rdminand probably did much to break down the 

Kverc reslrictiun* of uaste, at ‘I”* 

aiuus Ordars founded by him ur h'.s suceesaori. fhe 
dnclrinc dF “ Ohakti ■* (love of. and devohmi to, Godl. 
is made much of, is .nade the essential Ihuig «t rehK*“«- 
including love of m-m. and a good Ufe- App.yent y 
R..m:iaand was not a great writer, though .t smd that 
hymns atlrihuled to him nre atill current. 

Notice of RumAnanJ’s connection lor rcpulud con- 
nmitkmi wim Kabir Ois will be noticed under the Sketch 

of Knbir'a life. ' - „ > 

As far us t know, there » do hu.ldtnR 
pointed out us havhig hiren the resTdencu ol Uim.nund, 
hut there is a smalt covered plstfnrm imarhi)just ah^ 
the river ftl panchgangi Chut, in which, on a ra» 
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square of stone or brick is a “ padukd ” or foot-prints, 
of Ram^nand. 

Among the multiplied sects, the followers of later 
i:eachers, the name of Ramanand has lost the prominent 
place which it certainly deserves. Probably the fact 
that he left no writings accounts largely for this. He 
is a teacher who has lived in his disciples. 

KABIR DAS. 

The accounts of Kabir Das are so various, and so 
coloured with the marvellous, that it is difficult to arrive 
at solid fact. The place and date of his birth, his pa- 
rent'nge, his religion by birth, whether Hindu or Mahom- 
medan,—all these points are wrapped in much obs¬ 
curity. 

Canon VVestcott, in his ^‘Kabir and the Kabir Panth,” 
recently published, has given a very good sketch of the 
life of Kabir. 

Probably he was born about the middle of the 15th 
century. Some traditions deny him earthly parentage, 
still more deny him an earthly father. They will have 
it that his mother was a Brahman virgin widow, who 
through the benediction of a saint, gave birth to the child. 
Fearing to face a sceptical world with a son born under 
such circumstances, the mother forsook him, and he was 
found and adopted by a Mahommedan weaver and his 
wife, named Niru and Nimd. The place is still pointed 
cTiit, near the 423rd milestone on the Allahabad Road, at 
Lahatapa (or Laffhr talao; where Kabir was found, float¬ 
ing on the water, on a lotus leaf. Probably he was 
brought up in his childhood as a Mahodlmedan, but he 
-appears to have been early drawn towards Hindu teach¬ 
ers, so much so thair he was most eager to become 
a disciple of some accredited Hindu ^guru. Experi¬ 
encing difficulty in this matter, he sought to effect his 
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flntl by ii Ht: lyty iin ihc path or JiltipR tD^ortt; of 

the gbuti* lU Faiichy^tngAt whsthtr R'ifiid.i)afld cAirie 
day by d^y lo ballit.* RAaiiiOand Mtippi^d on the lad, 
anil gav *5 way to th^ ^fsrlrirnation ** Him \ R-imlThia. 
KiibSr mferri^d^, muHt bi: his irtantra. and adopting this for 
hiJi own, he lo b^irn mithitrd as a diHciple 

of Kiminand, mid Llic iJiii$trr would not rcpiudi;ife hrm. 

Til os b*s would appear to have grown up ofolcr ih* 
oooabified inflotincc t-f Hindu and Mahnnimudaifc teaching, 
artd ft ift vety ctuoi-^ that hii attempted tu combmc both. 

Probably it is the aanetity accorded tn the celihale 
lifu which has led to the dmiaJ that Loi wns iho wile 
of Kahl[r> She ia made hiS disciple, aild the tvrn child- 
i^n, a boy iind a nametl Kamdl and l\artiiil?3i to have 
htien adapted chlidri;i}. Jiabir ta reported to have died 
ut a great rge^. probably abutil 15S8 A. Pr at Mughart 
in the Goruhlipur District. Where he spent 4li his long 
life dou 3 nuStROSpire, prnbnbty much of li in Benares, 
pcissibly conHider^l^ portioiiB lif it in Jaunptirp and pro- 
habiy nlscip he would much away on long tours dis¬ 
seminating his cloctrinesK 

Tlie estimatEon in \vhich he was held by both many 
ASahommedanH and many Hindus is evidenced by the 
tradition that upon his death a dispute nmonj^ 

Hindus and Mahommedana to W'ho ubould have the 
disposal of his body. While they disputed* Kabfr ap^ 
peared, and bade them lift the cloth from the eorpJfUj^ 
they did BO, and found nothing but a bunch of flOvversT 
half of these were taken by Ihe Hindus and creitiatcd. 
the other half by the Alahommeilans and buried- 

Kabir Disis. f'e.i followci^ of Kabir Das. arc numer-,^ 
OUR at the present time, bul hiR^ real work in India 
ought not to be meossured By the number nf his professed 
fuUcivera. but by* the inRueitCC which his teaching haa 
so widely ejcercjficd. 

17 
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His poetry has been collected, but apparently no 
attempt* to do this was made until a considerable time 
after his death, and it is doubtful how far the “ Bijak ” 
^nd other works are the genuine writings of Kabir, and 
how far the poetry of his followers has been interpolated. 
Possibly in these verses which are genuine many mis- 
renderings have become current. 

Kabir taught that the question of the name under 
which God was worshipped was of minor importance, 
so long as He was regarded as one, and a spirit of devo¬ 
tion towards Him was maintained. Devotion was to 
displace ritualism, and righteousness ceremonialism. 
Falsehood and hypocrisy were to be put away, men were 
to walk humbly before God, and in love one towards 
another. There is a great deal that is mystical in his 
writings, and the guru is far too highly exalted. Some 
of his poetry is exceedingly diffic^ult by reason of this 
mysticism, and the allusiveness and eUip^al style in 
which he writes. He used the lan^usrge of the common 
people, and many of his couplets are full of strong com¬ 
mon sense, of much devoutness, and are often very terse 
and vigorous. In this latter respect probably no Indian 
writer has ever surpassed him. An English translation 
of some of these couplets may very suitably close this 
slight sketch. 

1. My Master keeps a shop and plies his trade with- 

^ out difficulty, 

He has no scales, yet weighs the whole world. 

2. I am a sinner from my birth, full of evil from 

head to foot; 

^ Thou who art the Giver, and the Destroyer of 

pain, effect my deliverance. 

r 

3. A guru is needed who is like a polisher, 

Then the rust of all your births will be destroyed 
in a moment. 



kabir das. 
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4 . Stole an anvUi made A votive offierinB of a (Usedlt, 
And then away to some high place, t^aechow 
far off the chariot is which is to convey him 
to heaven* 

5 Whatever I have is not mine, it is Thine, 

t yield Thee but thme own. What hetemB* hi 

me? 

fi. From one country «fi mme, and liimJed at the 
Kime pier, . . c - j ™. 

But, touched by the world's bfcath of wind, wu 

travel off on a doeen ruadB. 


7, The place where love dwelt* not, i* just a burn 
insf-olnc^^ CfCTnalionJi , t. ^ 

Ultet*^blaclfsmHh's bellows which breathe, but 

have no 

R. Bdok after book is read, but the world lien, dead. 

not one wwe man. . 

Lot hut the two and a half lettered wo 

te'^ned, and then you have a wise mail. 

9 Penance is not equal to truth, nnr « there an> 

.,u.h. u«« a;«<Tbc« 

dwell. 


10 . 


11. 


Tte ,orh of to-oibr."* J» »J,y, io-d.y'-.t 

ThrSi Ot 'ti« »”*■“ ”*1' 

wh^k wilt you tliCO ^ ^ 


troubh: »11 awt. O"*’>" 

Tb,n. .by 

troub1<^ ^ ^ 


IJ. S.ve y».iy by.»l »»■> yw ly.yil.y'i'o®*"'* 

y™ “• 

it (jiLirti bH[^hUy^ 
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13. Everything come.s from the Divine Master, no¬ 
thing from the servant; 

From a mustard-seed He makes a mountain, and 
reduces a mountain to the size of a mustard- 
r seed. 

ballabhacharva. 

Ballabhacharya’s name must be included in the 
number of those who have helped to make the worship 
of Krishna and Ridha 'his mistress) widely prevalent. 
Though not born in Benares, his childhood and educa¬ 
tion are associated with it; he returned later to Benares, 
and ijj reported to have died here, or rather to have been 
translated hence. 

His father is said to have been a Dakhni Brahman 
hailing from near Madras, by name Lakshman Bhatt. 
His mother s name was Illamgaru. Tradition says that 
the parents were on their way to Benares, fi^ Ayodh- 
ya, when Ballabhacharya was born a^^-^if^vmlage in the 
District of Champaran, in the yeafl 535 Sambat, i. e., 
1478 A. D. He is stated to have become a disciple of Ma- 
dhavanand Tridandl at the age of five, and to have mani¬ 
fested great precocity, holding disputations with most 
learned pandits at a very early age, and coming out 
victorious. His father died while he was still a boy. He 
appears to have left Benares, and made long tours over 
different parts of India. These tours are modestly 
referred to as “Digbijai,** i. e., “ Conquest of the world,” 
and doubtless refers to his discussions with, and victories 
over, pandits. 

Ballabhacharya is in the Vaishnavite* succession, but 
bio energies were devoted, not to the spread of the wor¬ 
ship of Ram, but of thy^ incarnation of Vishnu in Krishna 
and Radha. The sect which regards him''as their foun¬ 
der, the Raifh^ballabhis, identifies itself with the worship 


TULSl tJAa. 


m 

of Kriuhnii, especially of the W Ki-iehna atiil Ridha, 
atid represent* a d-stteclly ^ensuoea aspect nf yinJUJ^ni. 
Asceticism and celibacy :ire nul encntiratjed. and worship 
Of their faviiurile ddty is held not to be inconsistent wiMi 
a wry genuine appreciation of the good thingu of the 
material side of life- The temple in Benares which m 
most efoady identified with this aspect of Hifitloism w 
the temple nf Gopil Mandir. U is most l-rgc^ resorted 
tn by the wealthy trader*, merchants, and bankers of llie 

'^'^^Ballabhichiryfl is *aid to have ended his day* in ^ 
n»res, at a house near the Ganges, by Ha.taman OhAi. 
Tradition has it that he either fell into, or W* ^ 
the river, from which he ascended to heaven m the 
of a flame of fire, lie ia said to have pawed away m 

1530 A. U. 3t the age t>r52- 

B.-,ll»bhA«li.T>« »». « vol«miiio«* .■«« ta 
Sfa„.krl. »n4 Hindi. Bnbn H«ri«l.nndr. n«n. nm 
w.nri-fuof «’>*■ »s timing to«« "TiiW" !>>• I""' 

n «,n.n«n.,rg on the Bhignvn. Hn.,.n, ...nlnd 

Submlhiitj/' , Th*ri- » a 

He let. t»» .one end mnny diKiplee- Tiler. » 

kninm »«e h.nnnnin Ghe. »'I'* 

foliawtfrH- 

TULSl DAS. 

A little place hardly better than a shed. hW^n aw,y 
at the back of Gnp il =* ramshadUo old hoflsc 

b, .beO,nge..»r. .be g„. Tulei Die 

nf .be "'“'“'.I’"' •“tied" telM bim inB.. 

ha* a better memorial thun tli-Oflres tin 
‘Rimiyan;'which stands done io Hind. 

itsgmit merit nnd its widesprrfnd fixme* Moi^o^^r-t 

bnot merdv the people know and love the bnok 

Th" Uiturcd rUgnise its beauty, and the very ignorant 
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are capable of revelling in it. You may find a country 
yokel, sitting in his village at night, with a tattered copy 
of the book open before him, in the dim light afforded by 
a-shred of cotton wick floating in a spoonful of oil in an 
open saucer, gracefully swaying his body to the metre of 
the poem, or his metre of it, droning away at the chaupais 
and dohas of the Ramayan with as much gusto, as that 
with which an English villager may pipe forth the verses 
of some old hymn rich in memories and experiences. 

A Hindi writer has said :— 

“Tulsi the sun, Surdas the moon, Keshava Das a 
constellation. 

for the poets of the present, they here and there 
sparkle about like fireflies.*’ 

And Tulsi Das may well be called the Sun ” among 
the Hindi poets. 

Of the life of Tulsi Das not very much is known. 
His fathers name is said to have been Atmaram, a Brah¬ 
man, and his mother Hulasi. The c^^s birth hap¬ 
pened under such an unlucky star, that in accordance 
with current usage under such circumstances, he was 
abandoned by his parents. 

His Birthplace is*’ uncertain. Hastinapur, Hajipur, 
and Rdjpur, all claim the honour. For a time he lived 
in Solon. It was at Ayodhya, in the year 1575, that he 
commenced to write the Ramayan, he finished it in Bena¬ 
res, where became to reside. He wandered about much, 
bu? returned to Benares, and died here in the year 1623. 

Tulsi/Dds is s5id to have married early, his wife’s 
name being Ratnawali, and to have had one son, T^rak, 
who died quite young. The poet was passionately fond 
of his wife. The story runs that on one occasion she 
had gone off for a visit <to her parents’ home. Tulsi Das 
could not endure her absence, and followed her, she, 
(whether out a very pious mind, or annoyed, or out of 
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sheer mischief, is not evidlent WU1 him thol he flught lo 
he ashrimcd of himself to foUo'V her ahout in 6ich a way, 
and Ui be enamowrad «f her bodily charms, why did not 
he spend the power of liis devotion and his life on R ♦m 
The husband tonh liei* to" seriously and resolved to 
follow lior advice. She htU that thioRS were going ton far, 
but was unable t« turn him from the resolve which he had 
formed at her suggestion. Ram found a devotee, she 
lost a hustoiid. Once again in later life she met him, 
and then desired to share his simple life bill her wish 


w'as not griitLifi«d. 

irciJci'M ’I”"" '>'• 

of thoni nro JooUlfully .-.IKMOd, anj porute of O-t m”'- 

vcllOM. Ton oro 1“ 

CimMo of bio Oboroofc- »bioh S»v= rl« In 0 «b »or^. 
r, » rolMoJ tbor » tbiof 0i.» ot.c0.pKJ K bfb >.■»« ‘>" 
house, hut IbuoJ it .KUurJjJ hj- on .r»J iM”- > 
oiKmpt. on nnolhor nisht. f"” fru.tmtod ~ ihu 

AfteSSMs >hu poof bonrt fron. thu tb..r. ».■» h^ 
nbnut this Kotchmun. anJ e"-afly ■"P"«^' “ ^ 

h.p,n„.uuhsu...Ji.n oofvunh Thun rtu Ku.h own J 

on bin., ,twao hi. hoIntuJ anj Ji.inu “ 

thus usoumud humon fa™. '!»' "« 

Kuosuru. of hh. oufvnnt- Tnloi Duo wn, 

of having uKuoud hio Divino M»Kr n-h , ™ ‘’J . 

•tluntpung .= hoard wuahh. h. ga« 

and duuiJud .hnt ho would ho true ro th. vow of povurl, 

‘“"“br.Lnd ornry is nooKK-v'' "'I- 

Court.I Delhi. Th. Emporor duniondolfhot thu poet 

should p»foidi u oriroelu i" P~““«- »' 

not. and denied hi. ohilily »■ di> ’he 
oonght t„ ftattur h.n. into uomV-«« >1? “»>'”« J“ 
enn do anything. ■ te whiuh the reply »».. w.th Kore 
truth llnu. uonrtlind.., " Vnu !». ".eogniou only Run,. 
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Tulsi Das wrote many works. Some very long lists 
are given^but from these, twelve books only are gene¬ 
rally accepted as genuine. The most popular of all is 
tire Ramnyan, or as he himself called it “ Ram Charit 
Manas,” i. e., The sacred lake of Ram’s doings. This 
is a poem of some 12,800 lines It is the story of Ram 
told in most delightfully colloquial Hindi. Occasionally 
it is referred to as a translation of Valiniki’s Sanskrit 
Ramayan, but this is quite a mistake, the story of Ram 
is given in both, but Tulsi Das’s is quite an original work. 

Another poem, the Binaya Patrika, Dr. Grierson 
regards as superior in some respects to the Ramayan 
even, 6ut it is afar more diflicult book, and not easy 
for even an Indian to understand, mainly owing to the 
expressions being so concise and elliptical. 1 rejoice to 
hear that a very able Hindi scholar is undertaking to 
bring out a Hindi paraphrase of the book, to help would- 
be readers. 

Probably Tulsi Das possessed no oflj^nality as a 
thinker, he was a devotee and a poet, and helped, as no 
other Hindu has, to lead the common people on to richer 
conceptions of the graciousness and lovablencss of 
God. There is much that we cannot agree with, but his 
teaching made for truth and righteousness and purity. 
He, in common with others, who taught along the lines 
of the doctrine of Ramanuj and Ramanand, did much to 
counteract the evil influence of teachers like Ballabha- 
charya, who fostered the Krishna cult. 

r 

Benares may well be proud to have been the home 
of Tulsi Das. 


f 





CHAPTBR X. 

THE ranchKOSI ROAD. 


T he Panclikosi Road encircles Bctiares> nnd within * 
it alt the ground in supposed to he peculiarly sacnid. 

“ Pjinch " or ** piVflCh '* means fiv*. and '* Itos " in 
a measure equalling about two Buglinh nutos. it in called 
the P.mchl««.i road Lcausc it roughly forms a semic.r* 
de from the ES^ivanath Temple at a radiufl of five !<«- 
The word scw/cin-fe is used becaune the road COUld not 
ciKirde Fkmares at a live koa radius without crossing 


the Ganges, which it does not- . . „ 

Whatever terms are u««d *' 

Mathematically, the road ought tn be about 2t> 

miles from start f finish, as a matter of fact H is not 


much short af ^ ^ . 

A EuioiwaB .uiKM- “ B«n«M ■■ «<» '■'“'J' “ ■ 

umpl the pilgrimaBC' I*"* KotJ 

bt comptet. without som. oottot of ' 

Sootu port, of U. .. If, .ho« ofooii Ik* f •>“ 

g... or. 0.1 .r.v=»ab 1 . b, . wh«W .chKht, ood mo.t 
woutd ho von, tough on thO .pnOgtU Th,. 
how.™., . owrtoo of oo importonus. W. ono of th, .»»n. 
littht (or »»o.rios merit by Iho pilgrimogo » to lr.,or,o 
the whole di,bin«e on Toot, etccept in the ca« of nrtreme 


la 
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old age or sickness. Generally speaking, it is a delight¬ 
fully sofrroad, not by reason of mossy turf, hut on ac¬ 
count of the great depth of dust. 

One Hindu friend of mine tells me that he bicycles 
round the whole distance every Sunday, excepting during 
the rainy season, when he has to give it up as there is no 
regular boat service on the road. Whether by bicycling 
he is not evading the stipulations, is open to question, 
but considering the road, a journey like this in the hot 
season, or any other season, is an arduous task, and 
might be considered a work of merit. 

The road is one of considerable beauty and pictur- 
esquSness. For most of the length it is finely shaded by 
trees, and there are many* tanks and temples at various 
points on the road. 

Apparently the virtue of the pilgrimage i« of most 
special application to the residents of Benares. The 
fact is recognised that in spite of the intrinsic sanctity 
of Benares, it is just possible for a resfftient to commit 
sin, this has actually occurred more than once. But 
here a great difficulty arises, a sin committed in Benares 
is so heinous that it cannot be atoned for in the most 
sacred spot in Benares itself. A pilgrimage round the 
Panchkosi is the only way out of the difficulty. As a 
matter of fact, however, large numbers of others besides 
residents of Benares do the pilgrimage. This is under¬ 
standable, for even those who have come as pilgrims to 
the City may have committed some trespass during 
their stKy. How sins can be dealt with that are com¬ 
mitted on the Panchkosi Road I do not know. Great 
care is demanded in the conduct of the pilgrims during 
"the journ y, and let it be fully recognized that there is 
much real devoutness *"00 the part of many of those who 
follow these time-honoured practices. However worthy 
of blame they may be esteemed who trade on the 







THH PANCHHOSI 


I $9 

igncrnnce of lUc p«np1c. in initiating sinrf mainlainmfl 
such useless rites aftd cureitiooics. yet there* w much, 
very miich, to admire in the devotion with which some 
worshippers carry out the tenchingK of their preceptow 
in fulfilling WBks of gwat difikult>' and hardship. And 
it inay be that it would he wise to he gentle m making 
charges of superstition, auperotitian is not tjuile a thing 

of thu past ifi Christi^J^ linrfw- 

One Of the very for this Paiiehkosi 

pilgriinajpe is when “ malmns ” occurs. Thts is an 
estra month which has to he intercalated about e^ery 
third year to keep the Hindu enlcndar correct. QuUc 
recently it fd1 in the very hottest senson of thn year 
and yet thousands upon thousands faced th*. weary 
tntmp of nearly fifty mi1«. They would proKthly gi^tly 
appreciate the injunction which requires them to bmhe 

twice during the dajj. , . hj. 

The pilgrimage is no casual walk round, hut muvt he 

„„d«rtal,ro iri.»lu» form. H»in« h«>heJ. ll* 

,nu« B™. do"r«J»" « Bi»l.«'»"»"’T."pl.;; 

,nJ DBdPdrli, .fwr thi. h. n,.«. h..'»"WP; 

J..,, (nrn»lly expn=» hi. r.wlvP »> 1-;^ ''>» 

Krimaao. He than p.w.oJ.to SJaniiain., 1 .. Hand, and 
Lm [here proceed. »aU.«.nl. 

Oaoseo. On .*.ehia)! A«.l Chil he .hooM W™ uide _ 

and vi.il .ho narsl T.n.pte "^“"he 

A„1 Choi, and .hen breahiad a»., reaa. .he h at 

CaaKO. cater apaa ah« may b. 

the Paachlaad Road- K.ahawi. Tbi. 

The first staiie _ . * 

i, a,arc ,»er.Tiy hP.«" hP ■'>'““ L. 

'rr -Id » 

nn the whole road. It is hriira dls- 

li:“ltC:ri"hlTn.»--i^ W,U i. in 
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a good state of presei-vation. The pilgrim settles in 
here for tjie night, having travelled some six or seven 
miles from Manikarnika. 

- It should be mentioned that there are along the road ’ 
numerous shrines and temples, which will be pointed 
out by the guide, if one has been engaged, and possibly 
in the case of the very devout something in the way of 
worship will be offered at every spot of note. 1 

The second day’s march is to Bhimchandi, a march t 

of about eight miles. This is quite a small village. I 

well remember my first sight of it. It was just after j 

the huge mela held in Allahabad, and large numbers of f 
pilgrifins from various parts of India had come to 
Benares, and were undertaking the Panchkosi pilgrimage. 

The little village was thronged with these strangers, in 
their various styles of dress, and varieties of colour, and 
presented a picture which an artist might well have been ' 
fascinated with. j 

The third day’s journey is to Ramesherar, a distance H { 

of ten miles. This has various objects of interest on the | 

wa^r. Almost at the start is a very fine tank and temple \ 

at Raji ka Talao, belonging to the Maharaj4 of Benares. | 

About three miles farther along the road there is [ 

another very fine tank, with a part specially screened j 

off, by stone screens, for the use of women. Other 
quaint and interesting spots are also passed. Rameshwar 
Itself is picturesquely situated on the bank of the river ^ 
Barrna, with a group of temples and a bathing ghat. 

The fourth day"*s march is a long one of fifteen miles 
to Kapildhara. The journey is sometimes broken for 
the night at Shivapur, but this is notin the orthodox 
ppdigramme. Shivapur is a busy village on the high road • 

to Jaunpur, and has otter interests besides those belong¬ 
ing to religious side of life. It is only a few miles from 
Benares, and is becoming a somewhat busy mart. There j 
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3.. A t.™plcs hcr^, 1. brok«« t«nk, .nd sev«r»l r«t. 
housLS lor pil«rlms. Th« .peml t.mpte i* i.«« Jn .be 
P^nch PAndav*, tba.flvc hero brother* of ‘ M*hibh 4 rat 

^""prom Sbivapur to Kapildh .rA the road » «f « "'““d 
cbarttcter. Vor a short disWn« it is tne‘«l'ed road, 

but in other parts b W deep ^ 

atriUinft group of umplcs and the Ooldui Tank t&W 
T 414 oV the «lona in the centre of which, and sor^ 
B^urr^ scattered about the place, hre supposed 

Viir\' Ol^' , I 

K*pilJll 4 « i»«l< ™ ■>« ■■ 

Tl,. la.t Jay'« i«urr.y 

(,h. n..ainB of th, B»rns .«J <l>« o"”^' 

,=lk. ,k»s -h" •■.. f" ” 

,e sHo„,a k,.., 

proceed lo llK ®7 ‘ * „„l te.1,. 

OoneslO, to hilW the record niede in _ 
that he has poefoniied the oientoeioiis pik ^ 

lo ,h. hot seaaoo this joe™=y “«« I* “ ^ 
ooo, bo. i« the sprin, it mC be l^' » “ ''X;™ ^ 
for those who «ke it l«~.rdy. a«d e .0 .pprte.au th 

plcturesf^uc and the beautiful- 
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SARNATH. 

o 

I ^HERE is no place in or around Benares which 

J. ec]uals in interest that of Sarnath, and recent 
excavations and investigations promise to throw 
not a little light on the past of this important centre 
of Buddhism. 

It lies about 4 miles N.-\V. from itur Cantonments, 
and has a good driving road leading to it. 

The name Sarnath appears to be a shortened form of 
Sarangan^th (lord of the deer?, and tradition assigns a 
deer forest to this spat. 

Apparently Sdrnath had religious associations before 
the time of Buddha, and was known as Ishipattana (the 
abode of God), and Rishipattana (the abode of rishis or 
saints) the former name may have been connected with 
the worship of Mahadeva, which appears to be associated 
with Benares fronT ver>' early times. 

Among the * Jataka,” or ** Birth Stories of Buddha/* 
there is one which connects the place with the derivation 
ofSirnath, as the Deer Forest, and endeavours to asso¬ 
ciate Buddha with it before his historical appearance. It 
is such a characteristic story that it aiust be given. 
Buddha is supposed often to have visited the earth 
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bcFon? hft wjiu bnrn uB GtiuUimA> In ort* of-thcne mairt* 
fent-iHun:! he came ae lj>rd of llte LXrcr, and ^vnnil4ric<! 
about with the herds in the vicinity nf the present 
Sdrndth. The Rdjri of Benarca, a kccii tporUman, often 
made sad havOC among them. The Lord of the l>eer. 
pained at this wautan destruction, appealed to the 
King, and gained hia consent tu an arrangement hy which 
(ifie deer should be furnished for the King's table day by 
day. The King assented to this, foregoing the pleasure 
which the hunting gave him, while the deer on their 
side remained true to their stipulation. On one occasion 
the turn came tn a hind, who though not unwilling to 
sacrilice her own life for the common good, was anxious 
to save the life of her unborn little one, and therLfore' 
hegged sumc respite. The Buddha generously took the 
hind's place, und betook himself to the Ktog. The King 
struck by the remarkably fine appearance of the deer, 
.asked why he shoiilii give himself up. probably arguing 
in his own mind that this was a singular use to make 
of his kingship. Buddha explained the eIrcumstances. 
The King greatly marvelled at his magnanimity, and 
said " 1 am a deer tn a human body, you are a man in 
the body of a deer." Not only waa'Uuddha’s h^e spared, 
hut the deer wore releaiied From their engagement, and 
left free to wander in the forest unmolealed. 

Information about the Simitb of over twelve cenlu- 
rics ago is furnished by two Chinese traveUera, devout 
Buddhists, who visited Benares and Sarniilh.^ and left 
some account of their journeyrngs. The first.*Pa*Hien, 
apparently came in the beginning of the fifth century 
A. 1)., and Hiueo Thsang about two centuries Inter. 
(Between e29 and 646 A. D. is a date accepted by sonad;) 

Fa-Hien'fi account is but scant, and records tradition, 
rather tlum giving reports of hia owo.observation. 
There te reference to the place being the haunt of deer. 
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to the austenties of the Buddha, the son of King Petsing 
(Suddhodana), whose daily food was one hemp seed and 
one grain of rice. There is also mention of five devo¬ 
tees, one of whom became a disciple of Buddha. Fa- 
Hien also mentions the existence of two monasteries. 

Hiuen Thsang’s account is much fuller. He gives 
a general description of Benares, and a more detailed 
one of Sarnath. After mentioning the size of Benares, 
not apparently the city, but the kingdom, “ with a circuit 
of 667 miles,” he passes on to a description of Sirndth. 
His reference to 30 Buddhist monasteries, and 3,000 
devotees, evidently refers to the kingdom of Benares, as 
he speaks, later on, of 1,500 devotees at Sarndth. Not a 
little of his account is devoted to traditions about the 
Great Master. Hiuen Thsang was evidently a man of 
great devoutness, and of extreme simplicity znd credu¬ 
lity, and it is possible that in some cases where he 
appears to be giving exact particulars grounded on per¬ 
sonal observation, he may be unduly influenced by the 
fervid descriptions given by others, and writes from a 
mind glowing with pious imagination. 

At present there is difficulty in making the ruins 
recently unearthed correspond with the description of 
this Chinese traveller, but there remains much more to 
be excavated, which may clear some things up. There 
is another fact to be considered, viz,, that there have been 
successive piles of buildings, thus making it difficult to 
ascertain which would correspond to those described 
by Hiuen Thsang. The ruins may represent building 
operations extending over seventeen centuries. Buddha 
commenced his work at Sarndth probably during the 6th 
century’ B. C. and it is surmised that the place was 
demolished at the close of the 12th century A. D. This 
latter does ^ not complete the limit, for doubtless much 
building may have been undertaken since that time 
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although not io connection witJi BiiddEiiKnt. For ins* 
tancc, tht: SEna!! brick building which iiirinoMnt$ the 
mounJ krroivn ou " Ch.iuktiandl WHS built nt the closi^ 
of the 15th ceotucy by Akbur, to commirmurutu a vrstt 
paid to the upot by bis fuibur HuEnriyun, M'ho *' deigoed 
to come nod sit hune one day^ thereby jocreasEtig the 
uplendoiir of the nun/' 

It may be cdiivenicnt for the i^isitor to Have a nhort 
list of the principal objects of ioterestp* and t+iuir relative 
positions 

The Dhamek Tuwerp or Great Stupa. To the 
west of thiK ia a dain temple. V\"e5l otthiu 
again ta the present The new - 

MuHeum being cOnstrLTCted to ihe S.-W. 
of the Dbacnek. 

2. Th^^^ Main ShHnc/’ A siqiiare block of brick 

and Btone-v^ork, about 30 yards gquare-. Lying 
to the N.-VV. of the pre^nt MuBeunn. 

3. The Afloka pillar. Imnrediately to the west of 

No. 3. 

4. The Jagat Siogh Stupa. About 20 yards south 

of No. 3. 

5. The Monastery. Situated at soma diKtanca to 

the N.-E. oT the Mnin Shrine, 

3. The Chaukhandi Mound. On the left of the road 
a Bhort distance before reaching the main 
body of njJns. 

Fitful attempts have been made f?oiti tEE^i&to time 
for the Insit hundred years or ho to investigate the site of 
Siimath, but it is during the last few yeanij smee Mr* F. 
O. Oartel commenccil operations io lOOn^ that the rnorf%* 
important diecoveries have been mcidc. 

The lirst excavations were made in no Hpirit of Holt- 
quarian research. In I7!^4p Ftlbu Jagat Hinghp the 
Diw.in of the Mah irijil of Baoares, was undertaking 
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building wotv in a mohalld of the city, named after its 
builder, Jagat Ganj, and Sarnath was used as a quarry. 
Jagat Singh had enormous quantities of materials carried 
away from the debris scattered about at Sarndth. Mr. 
Sherring says that he bore off a whole sacred tower. 
The foundations of what is referred to as the Jagat Singh 
stupa were investigated some years later by Major 
Kittoe and Mr. Thomas. Inside the stupa was found a 
stone box, in which was a marble casket containing some 
valuables. Nothing of the casket is now known, but 
the marble box was, later on, removed from the site 
where it had been left, and is now in the Museum at 
Calcutta. Many years afterwards part of an image of 
Buddha was obtained from Jagat Ganj, which had pro¬ 
bably been found in the same place. 

No particulars of this stupa are forthcoming. What¬ 
ever may have been in the centre has long since been 
removed, there remain now ring after ring of brickwork, 
which suggests that successive stupas had been built 
on the same spot, each one larger than the previous one, 
so as to include its ruins. 

These stupas were, it would seem, monuments or 
memorials, probably erected to mark the exact spots 
associated with special incidents in the life of Buddha. 
Many, however, were probably erected by devout wor¬ 
shippers as a general expression of their devotion to 
their great master. Hiuen Thsang records that one 
stupa was erecte^d to mark the spot where Buddha began 
to turn the wheel of the law, another to mark the place 
where the earliest disciples had their faith born, anothei 
where Buddha in a previous birth as an elephant had 
taken out and presented his tusks to a hunter who sought 
them, and concludes by saying “ there are several hun¬ 
dred Viharas and Stupas, we only notice two or three, 
for it would be difficult to describe them in detail. 
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In Iftli Cnlnncl C. Mackenjiie c^irritd nut noma e*ca. 
fltiann In 183S-36 Geticral CumiinfihanJ threw hnnMlf 

«.ith considerable etithu.in*m into th^ 

statnea. now to he aeen m the Muficutn at Calcutta- 

care waa not taken with all ih* “««<= 

left on the iSfonnd, and General CunniOKham relate h 

Uni nlver. cNcU .1.= »l«n« nwn,-<a .h^ «*•* >- 

tl>a “«'"■■■' . rt.ercctino ofthnollKr 

. “ T Un “.e rU ^irni.h ..r. n«- 
frran it to use m the in«estil!»ior- >*■=• 

“ttl UU .rUUnsbothet «™ath una « 

ruX'LU 

isui but an architect a it is said, used larKC 

quantities of si^n the stones were 

reasonnWy cone u Ci many sculptured 

,«,i,.a though ;; U- Kittoe in the 

..one. '•*- o' *•“ •-- 

grinds of i.nolmo*. "a .om. to 

Ijcen removed to th^ pub- 

■aifn^th Unfortunately Major 

S,irnatti. m invesli Rations. 

lisbing the outcome Of h,_ _ others made eome 

Mr. 2. Thomas, Ur- • but proh.bly 

atiumpt to ™ torthuoaiing i. «=ompl..l. 

the necessary funds wvr 

I A-.rnv^rv waa inaugurated by Mr. T. O. 
A new ere of discovery ^ ^ M:ir6ball V* 

Oertel in ‘905, excavations, and has 

epent much Kenow and Mr. W- H- 

enjoyed the a&ista _ yarious treasures found. 

NlchcUs in deallnR with the variou 
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Something further in the way of description may now 

be given of *a few of the principal objects of interest 
already referred to. 

. 1. The Dhamek Tower.—This had not to be dis¬ 
covered. It was the outstanding object which had always 
invited attention, and suggested the possibility of the 
reward that might follow investigation of the adjacent 
ground. 

Major-General Cunningham devoted much time and 
labour to the examination of this tower, and most 
interesting extracts from his reports are quoted by Mr. 
Sherring in his book in Benares. A shaft was sunk 
down the centre of the stupa right to the foundation, and 
various galleries were made to ascertain its inner struc¬ 
ture. 

It stands 110 feet above the ground, but bepeath this 
there fe a very strong foundation of brickwork 28 feet 
in depth. Of this 28 feel, only 10 are below the original 
ground level, the remaining 18 above. Successive 
demolitions of buildings and other causes have apparently 
raised the level of the ground 18 feet. It would appear 
that previous to the present stupa another building 
existed, and that up«n the remains of that the present 
Dhamek was erected. 

The Dhamek is 93 feet in diameter at its base, and 
gradually lessens as it rises. 

The lower portion, to the height of 43 feet, is of stone. 
This with the exception of the upper five courses is of 
solid stone throughout, the blocks being clamped together 
by iron cramps. The 10 feet above this has stone facing, 
but is brickwork inside. Above this level the tower is 
CQRstructed of cemented bricks. General Cunningham 
concludes that this upper portion was possibly plastered 
over, and not even faced with stone, as tlie stone of the 
lower portion of the tower terminates at the same height 
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all ruuni.1 the building, and bad then: beefr etnne fac’inR 
above tbi* level the prubability is that some ufnhe sloneS 
' would have been found in jilucc. 

In slnkinK the ehaft. a slab of stone was discovered 
in the centre of the tCLvei', over two feet in kn){th hy one 
foot broad, bearing an inscription, which has been trans' 
lated as fullowd >— 

*• Of all things prncecdirtg from cause, their ciigscs 
hath the Tathigata Buddha; explained The 
great Sramana ;Buddba> hath likewise explained 
the causes of the cesaatitin of existence.'' 


The Slone portion of the tower exhibits sonie very 
hold carving. To quote from General Cunninghaiti 
" The lower part of the ffionttment has eight projecting 
faces I each twenty-One feet six inches in width i with 
intervals wf fifteen beet between them. In eschaif the 
iiiccs, at a height ot tweety-four feet above the ground, 
there is a semi -circular headed niche, five and 0 half feel 
in width, and the same in height. In each of the nicbes 
there is a pedestal, one foot in licight, and slightly 
hollowed on the top, to receive the base of a alatue; 

hilt the staluea theniselve* have Jong disapp^red - 

There can be little doubt, however, that all the eight 
fitatues represented liuddh^L...,,.Judging hy the dimen- 
aions Of the niches, the sutucs must have been of 
life-size/^ 

Running round the tower, iminediaicly belnw Jhe 
level of theiw niches, is a band 

very Une carved omamentatitm. The bund is split up 
into three narrower bands, the centre and larger one 
being, generallifaponking, some geometrical design, ihc 
upper and lotver being of scoll worli. Only 

irt one place, the border on one'of Hie recesses at the 
south-west coVnor, are living creatures, iiitrodnccd, 
these are some ducks, a frog, and nlSO a ttny human 
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figure, seated on a lotus, and holding a lotus in each 
hand. This ornamentation round the building shews 
considerable variety. It is not complete, in parts it is 
sltetched out with a chisel, and it may be concluded that 
the carving was partly, or wholly, done after the stones 
had been hoisted into position. 

This ornamentation represents Indian art at a high 
level; the design is bold, and the execution exceedingly 
fine.. It bears most favourable comparison with most of 
the work of more recent times. 

The fact that the ornamentation of the lower part 
of the tower was never completed suggests the possibility 
that the upper part may also have been unfinished, and 
that we have no means of ascertaining in what way the 
brickwork was to have been faced. 

2. • The Main Shrine .—The remains of this so-called 
“ Main Shrineare considerably to the west of the 
Dhamek. The ruin is about eighteen feet in height, 
and about ninety feet by ninety in extent. It is thought, 
from the thickness of the walls, that they were intended 
to support a ** massive and probably lofty superstructure.*’ 
The building is composed partly of bricks and partly of 
stones, the latter being apparently taken from older 
buildings. It is conjectured that the building, as now 
found, belongs to about the 11th century of our era, but 
an inscription on one of the stones points to the 2nd 
ceptury B. C. as the date of one of the older buildings 
from which the materials were obtained. 

There is a central chamber, opening to the east, and 
round this three other chambers, entered from the out¬ 
side. In the one to the south is a most interesting four¬ 
square stone railing, ^surrounding the base of a stupa. 
Each side is eight and a half feet long, ^and about four 
and three-quarters high. There are square uprights, 
and rounded crossbars. The remarkable fact about this 
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railing ia, that it appears to hav* been cut out of one 
solid piece of stone, and ftlthouEh vurj' ptiin, exhibils 
most flnlslicd ivorkfonnehip, the chiselling being ao true 
the rolSshins so excellent. The work is regard^sd 
as belonging to the age of Asoka. la this cham1«r 
was found a standing I1 ku« of Buddha. 

3. Tht Asoftu Finar.^Clos^ to this shrine has h«a 

found the most interesting rdic of all,broken column 

with iw capital. an inscription on the part of the 

pillar still standing, it is Clear Hint thui is un Asoka pilUr. 
Thu inscription is an edict enjoining obedience to the 
" Ofder,"^ and a warning againet aeistn- 

Whether this column is Ihc one to the 

Chinese traveller, Hiuen Thsang, is a question not tq 
bu hastily decided. He says. “A stone column has 
b^.n sot up. some seventy feet high. The stores 
smooth as jade, and shines like a mirror Those who 

p™y f.r.e.lly Wn « i> =■ «' 

hi. ,irtu.. 0, hi. 'iB*- >' »*• •■" “I" 

iihc aft" I"5"^*: 

ledtc, Wganto turn tha tvhrd of <hu ' 

in .iu h*. boon orgail »!!"“« "’** 

column nnJ thin, knt the »n!un«..t la not 

thu origioal si“«l tl-u piUaf nenr diKOBccJ aomc- 

„ha. iiocura.. «-«>. -Pro-'. 

50tot;a*aio. «a o"«at “ P'" ^ 

tlriu to n».h.u,..ia.l oaacBo... A araifflcn'ty 

Li..™:,ion olth “> r 

n„ suppoB.' to he taferreHto. But lo Ae 

„hich .TceealB dun,oUHnn.of "-"“"f ,1'"'“'Trtt 
i,„ooldb. onoiae toplncn too pnoch reUnnee nn Cw- 

Pcrhnp. th. alrongcct objection that con be 
fad that HioPn Tbeong. i" Wa HcBcP'”"' , 

rtfVrroc. to the mogniStcpt c^-iutl. Oneo»«.rcc,y 
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conceive that this could have escaped his notice, or failed 
to secure mention. Though here again it must be remem¬ 
bered that the traveller was not an artist but a devotee. 

, The portion of the pillar at present standing is be¬ 
tween sixteen and seventeen feet high, the upper portion 
has been broken off, and portions of this, together with 
the capital, were found lying between the rest of the 
column and the “ Shrine.” 

The capital consists of four lions’ heads, one looking 
in each direction, below these is a band shewing four 
wheels, and four small animals, a lion, an elephant, a 
bull, and a horse. This capital is a magnificent piece 
of sculpture, bold in design, no unnecessary detail, and 
executed in a manner that would do credit to a sculptor 
of any age, or country. The polish both on the column 
and capital is so good, that, as has been remarked, » it 
resembles granite rather than sandstone." A most re¬ 
markable feature about the pillar and capital is the 
wonderful preservation of their surface. The column 
is broken, and the lions’ heads are nof perfect, but three 
out of the four are, in the main, intact, and are as sharp 
and clear as though they had but now come out of the 
workman’s hands. It-seems well nigh incredulous how 
carving of such an age can appear so clean and sharp. 

4. The Jagat Singh Stupa.—TWis has already been 
, referred to, and as it is not one of the most interesting 

items, it need not detain us. 

5. The Monastery .—This is the name given to a 
large block of buildings, parts of which have been un¬ 
earthed at some distance to the north-west of the Dha- 
mek. The excavations have not been completed. There 
exi.sted, apparently, an extensive central building with 
wings. The basement was of excellent brick masonry, 
with a superstructure of stone. It is thouglit that these 
were among the later buildings erected at Sirnath. 
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G. CAtinWnlJfrf^.—This lies at a constdeniblL* dis¬ 
tance south-wEHt Trom the Dhatnek. [t has ^li'flady been 
jnentianiMl that Ahhar erected a buildiaR at the top of 
the mound, to commemorate bin father’s visit to the 
spot. The lower jSarl probably marka the site of a racy 
fine attipa, thoofih no light has yet been given on the 
question as to why this one building should have been 
so far from the real. It may he that catavations would 
reveal *bui this Chaukhandi was^ not bo disconnected 
from the rest of the buildings aa It now appears to he, 

7. CoHteitt* o/ thc^ iWMMifin.—j\"o attempt can be 
made to deal with these. It is hoped that when the 
new Museum is completed, these fflried ’“finds" may 
be arranged by an expert, and a full descriptivE cala- 
JoRuc published. This should prove hcipfot in the re 
construttion of history, and prove of great aorvice to 
students of Art in .India, 

* A largr standing statue of Buddb,i, and a huge can ed 
umbrella should ^le spedally noticed. From inscriptions 
on both of these it appears that they wCPe erected at 
Sarn^th in the reigti of Kuntshka, i.e-. m the let century 
of the ChristiJUi urn. Another^ very mtereating item 
iB a carved stone with eight panels portraying incident* 
in the life of Btiddha, A huge figure of one of ibe 
Hindu gods should he obsei-ved, apparently of Mah.xdeva^ 
hut 1101 under bis usual form. Another Object which 
should not be passed over is □ very long stone, cvi4jfntiy 
from over a doorway, U » cotnpKrativdy^ h-ite work, 
but the execution of many of the figures manifests very 
wnrkiiianship- 

The *Mimeum fs fell of objects of grcit interest, ^pd a 
Mpamte visit ought to be paid to Simiith to study them. 
One .afternoon at Sirnith is quite inadequate to get 
anything like an estimate of its IrciisureB.. 
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